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— a managing man the other day, “Give me some- 

body that will watch out for the little troubles and 
there won’t be many big troubles.” It’s the little things 
that lead to the most serious dif- 
ficulties and these little things are 
usually taken care of by little 
people. (No disrespect intended 
—they may all be very big people in time.) 

Just as a little grit in a motor will stop a whole 
factory, or a little splinter in the foot will keep a busy 
man at home all day, or an infinitesimal misadjustment 
of a carburetor will interfere with the meeting of a 
board of directors, so the little things are serious. 

It may be a trifling overcharge, the mistake of a 
bookkeeper; it may be the failure to ship goods on 
time; it may be the misunderstanding of an order; a 
clerk sends a letter that ought to have four cents on 
it instead of two cents, and the letter is refused on 
general principles. When it comes back, the sender 
feels that he has been insulted. Both he and the re- 
cipient are provoked over the incident ; something goes 
by express that ought to have gone by freight; a letter 
is addressed to the individual of a firm and the partner 


Little Things That 
Are Important 
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thinks he is slighted; a formal letter asking payment 
for an account is sent to one who is very friendly to 
the office and should have been addressed informally 
and in a cordial spirit; it is resented; a letter calling 
for a reply is not answered immediately. 

Think of the most trifling things that happen 
through carelessness, and those are things which do 
great damage. 


B aie now there is an extraordinary spirit of econ- 

omy abroad. In every newspaper there are articles 

preaching retrenchment, conservation of capital, and 

the necessity of saving. Theories with 

Business which we must all be more or less in sym- 
As Usual pathy. 

There is, however, a very great danger 
that the subject of economy shall be over-emphasized. 
There has been no reduction of working hours, no 
curtailment of wages, no diversion of spending money 
into unusual channels, and no real reason why the 
average wage earner should be warned against buying 
the things he is amply able to buy. 

We should bear in mind the fact that with the 
initial release of seven thousand million dollars by 
the United States Government, to be spent for extraor- 
dinary supplies as a first instalment of war pur- 
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chases for ourselves and our allies, there will come a 
tremendous speeding up of many lines of industry, 
This will mean the sale of millions’ worth of raw sup- 
plies, millions’ worth of machinery, millions in labor, 
transportation charges, handling charges, and many 
sections of the country will handle more money for 
months, to come than they have ever handled at any 
previous period. 

As has been the case in every former period of 
high industrial production, the wages earned by the 
men will be freely spent, and the increased prosperity 
of the classes of trade directly affected will in time 
lead to the increased prosperity of all. 

Therefore, the merchant or the manufacturer 
who takes for granted the fact that business will go 
on as usual and who bends his energies to bring such 
a condition to pass, will not only be a stabilizing influ- 
ence in the trade at large, but he will reap the reward 
of his own sagacity and forethought. Let us avoid 
waste, let us study and conserve man-power efficiency, 
but let us be equally diligent in thinking, talking and 
acting the spirit of America indomitable, summarized 
in the slogan, “business as usual.” 


HE tax census instituted by the Federal Govern- 
ment is bringing to light some very interesting fig- 
ures. 

According to an account in The 
Sun, of May 4, there are 124 per- 
Few sons in this country enjoying in- 

comes of $1,000,000 or more an- 
nually, and 327 individuals whose income exceeds 
the half-million mark. 

The last report of the Internal Revenue Commis- 
sioner shows that in 1916 there were 120 persons with 
incomes of $1,000,000 or more, and 209 with incomes 
of $500,000 or more, indicating that prosperity dur- 
ing the past year has not neglected the class whose 
incomes are in the half-million division. 


The Favored 


SOCIETY of advertising conferees recently pre- 
sented a series of reasons on the commercial 
importance of advertising. Among other things it is 
pointed out that the vast 
majority of modern adver- 
tising is productive, in the 
sense that it reduces the 
cost of distribution. The popular conception of it as 
merely a means of inducing the public to spend money 
is mistaken, Manufacturers use advertising to stand- 
ardize quality and reduce the cost of distribution. 
Advertising has been proved to regulate demand 
to such an extent as to reduce prices and economize the 
cost of distribution. It has lowered the cost and raised 
the quality of many articles. It is a common mistake 
to suppose that the cost of advertising is added to the 


Some Mistakes About 
Advertising Corrected 











price of goods. It is not. It is deducted from the cost 
of trade organization, an expense which must be added 
to the factory cost before anything can be sold at a 
profit. The organization cost of an unadvertised article 
is often two or three times that of goods intelligently 
and honestly advertised. The fact is well known that 
dishonest and exaggerated advertising is the only kind 
which is unprofitable. ' 


N THE great national crisis which confronts us, it is 
a tribute to the innate patriotism of our people 
that the question of how or in what way the war may 
affect our individual affairs seldom 
arises. It is not the time to think 
of that. The United States has for 
many years been a haven of refuge 
and prosperity for men of all creeds and all nation- 
alities and anyone, no matter what his politics or 
where his birthplace, would be indeed ungrateful, 
were he for a moment to hesitate, for any reason, in 
his manifest duty to protect his home and to support 
the government which defends it. 


Our Patriotic 
Duty First 





AN IMPORTANT MEETING CALLED. 
A PATRIOTIC meeting of merchants and commer- 

cial travelers is to be held at the Aldine Club 
at eight o’clock on the evening of May 18. The meet- 
ing is called by the Silk Travelers’ Association, and all 
other associations of commercial travelers are invited 
to send representatives, in order that the sense of the 
meeting may permeate all trades. 

The American people have responded magnifi- 
cently to the needs of the hour, but it is obviously fool- 
ish to allow our resources to be weakened by the 
propagation of any false sentiment of economy. Civil- 
ian patriotism in the mill, in the workshop, in the sales- 
room and on the road, may be best expressed by the 
most vigorous commercial activity. 

The war expenses will be heavy, and the slacker 
is the man who does not do his utmost to contribute 
toward the national expenses. This is a subject that 
concerns all business men. 

Colonel Charles H. Sherrill will be present, and 
bring a message of great importance from Governor 
Whitman. 

Dr. Iyenaga will tell of Japan’s commercial pros- 
perity during the war. 

Rabbi Silverman will express his views of what 
patriotism means. 

This hysterical hesitancy in business circles can- 
not last more than a month or two before the public 
will awaken to the folly of it. With wealth abounding 
upon all sides of us, general economy is unnecessary, 
and the sooner this thought is injected into the veins 
of the commercial organism the better it will be for 
the world at large. 
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A ‘‘MOVIE’’ STAGE SETTING DE LUXE. 


From the Vitagraph production of “The Chattel,” played by E. H. Sothern. 








Half-matured silkworms 
feeding upon young and 
tender mulberry leaves. 
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HE salesman whose knowledge of an article 
goes no deeper than the price on the ticket 
is losing much of the pleasure to be derived 
from his calling, and giving a poor return 
for the confidence reposed in him by his employer 
and his employer’s cus- 
tomers. Once he can 
grasp the human interest 
which lies behind a piece 
of material, it becomes a 
thing of greater moment 
both to handle and to sell. 
A couple of months 
ago we published an illus- 
trated article, giving the 
main processes in the pro- 
duction of printed fabrics. 
We give below a similarly 
condensed description of 
the handling of silk, from 
the raw silk stage to the 
woven textile. Other ar- 
ticles of this same char- 
acter will be printed from 
time to time, and the 
series is commended to “the man who would know.” 
Silk first comes into this country as “raw” silk. It 
is heavily covered with the sericin or gum of the 
silkworm and is of a hard, nervy nature. It comes 
to us from Japan, China and Italy, the major portion 
from Japan and China, and is imported by several 
large concerns in New York City and by them 
distributed to the mills. 
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Japanese children picking young and tender mul- 
berry leaves tor feeding small worms. 
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Sorting and storing cocoons in Japan. Note the 
piles of cocoons and the girls sorting and grading 
them. Bales of cocoons are stored overhead. 





The completed cocoon 
in which the worm has 
entirely enclosed itself. 
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European silk is received in large oblong bales, 
covered with burlap, while the bales arriving from 
Asia are covered with two wrappings of grass 
matting from which the silk itself is protected by a 
waterproof covering and again by a bag or “shirt” 
of unbleached muslin. 
Before packing the skeins 
of silk, each of which 
measures approximately 
20,000 yards in length, 
the skeins are made into 
bundles called “books.” 

The bale of Japanese 
silk weighs about 137 
pounds, and according to 
quality, varies in value 
from $3 to $6 a pound in 
the raw state. 

If you are selling silk 
goods that are dyed in 
the piece or printed, it is 
the raw silk here de- 
scribed that is woven into 
piece-dyed goods and with 
very little more prepara- 
tion required than that of lightly processing the silk 
thread to make it ready for the weaving loom. 

To prepare the silk for the loom the skeins are 
removed from the books and placed on winding 
machines where it is wound upon bobbins, so that 
it can more conveniently be made into warp and 
weft for weaving. If the silk is. to be used for 
fancy weaves, into which different colors enter, 
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such, for instance, as colored stripes, plaids or 
figures, then there are additional processes through 
which the silk has to pass preparatory to being 
dyed in the skein before being woven as skein-dyed 
goods. 

To continue the journey through these proc- 
esses, however, it will be necessary to visit a modern 
silk-throwing plant. Silk throwing means to spin 
the silk threads in order to strengthen them for the 
subsequent processes of manufacturing, leading up 
to the production of 
the finished cloth. 
The raw silk that 
has been taken out 
of the bale consists 
of a series of cocoon 
filaments, each of 
fineness, 
held together as a 
single strand by 
gum or sericin. Be- 
fore our raw silk 
cloth is finished, or 
before the skein of 
thrown silk is dyed, 
this gum or sericin 
must be boiled off 
and the “hard” raw 
silk converted into 
the downy, lustrous 
fiber as we best 
know it. 


cobweb 


Arriving at the 
silk-throwing mill, 
our interest is first 
engaged by the 
opening of the bales 
of silk, just as they 
are received at the 
mill from the vessels 
arriving here from 
Japan. Little girls 
and boys partly un- 
ravel the skeins and 





tie six or eight of 
them together in 
bundles. These are 
then placed into a 
cotton net bag and the bags are placed into stone 
tubs containing a saponified solution of olive oil and 
olive-oil soap of high grade. The silk remains in 
this soaking bath over night. 

In the morning it is removed from the tubs to 
a hydro-extractor or whiz, which, revolving about 
16,000 revolutions per minute, throws out the 
greater portion of the soaking solution. The silk, 
when nearly dry, is taken to the winding depart- 








Showing how silk cocoons are stored in Turkey. 


ment where the skeins are placed on “swifts,” from 
which they are wound onto bobbins. The bobbins 
being filled with the silken thread, now go to the 
first-time spinning machine, where the thread is 
given so many twists to the inch, the number of 
twists varying according to the kind of cloth that 
is to be woven. The spinning spindles run at from 
8,000 to 15,000 revolutions a minute. After being 
spun the first time, the silk in its first twisted state 
is now on bobbins of metal and is placed into a 
steam closet where, 
after steaming for a 
few moments, a 
process necessary to 
“fix” the twist, the 
silk is taken to the 
doubling-room and 
placed upon doubling 
machines. 

For the warp 
the threads are 
doubled and for the 
weft the threads are 
used doubled two or 
more times. The 
weft is only  slight- 
ly twisted, receiving 
two and a half turns 
to the inch, while 
the warp threads re- 
ceive as a_ single 
first sixteen turns to 
the inch, and when 
doubled fourteen 
twists. ‘ 

The silk threads 
used for the weft are 
called “tram” and 
the warp threads, 
“organzine.” The 
tram receives 
one twist and that 
after the threads 
have been doubled. 
The organzine is 
first twisted in the 
single thread, then 
doubled and twisted 
a second time, making a complete thread. The 
second twist is also fixed by steaming. 

The silk now goes to the reeling machines 
where from bobbins it is reeled back into skeins and 
in this form is ready for dyeing. 

When received by the dyer, the raw silk skeins 
are placed in the boiling-off tubs and the gum which 
is left by the silkworm is boiled off in a solution of 
hot water and high-grade olive-oil soap, several 
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hours’ boiling being necessary to dissolve the sericin 
or gum. The skeins ‘are now a beautiful, lustrous 
white and after being rinsed of the soapsuds, are 
placed in the dyebath to receive their color. 

As the silk is received from the dyer in colors, 
having been stripped of the gum in the process of 
boiling-off, it is now known as soft silk. The dyer 
returns it to the soft-silk winding department, 
where the skeins are again: put on “swifts”’ and 
wound upon bobbins. The tram or weft when so 
wound goes to the 
quilling department 
where the silk is 
wound from the 
bobbins onto small 
tubes, known as 
quills, which are 
used in the loom 
shuttles, which carry 
the weft across the 
width of the warp 
in weaving, the silk 
being drawn off the 
end of the quills in 
the shuttle as it 
passes to and fro in 
the process. 

The organzine, 
likewise wound onto 
bobbins, when so 
wound is sent to the 
warping department. 
The bobbins, to the 
number of several 
hundred, are placed 
upon spindles on a 
rack known as the 
warping creel. The 
threads of silk from 
each bobbin are 
gathered together 
and then drawn 
through a reed to a 
large revolving 
wheel known as the 
warping mill. It is 
on this huge wheel that the warp is wound until the 
required length of the warp is attained, the length 
varying according to the character of the goods 
being woven. 

The warp having been made, it is unwound 
from the large warping wheel to a roller. This 
process is known as warp-beaming. The warp 
threads are taken off the warping machine parallel 
to each other for a length more than the full width 
of the cloth to be woven, the extra width being 
allowed for the shrinkage in width due to drawing- 
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Sorting and grading cocoons in Turkey. 


in by the weft in the process of weaving. The warp 
beam is taken from the beaming machine to the 
weaving room and there becomes a part of the loom 
as the warp carrier until its full length is woven out, 
when it is again returned to the beamer to be refilled. 

An end of the finished warp is left in the loom 
and to these ends the new warp is fastened. Each 
thread of the new warp is twisted by hand or tied 
by machine to the remnant of the old warp left in 
the loom. When this process is completed the new 
warp. is drawn 
through the harnes$ 
and reed of the loom 
to a point where the 
weaving process can 
start immediately 
after the place where 
the two warps have 
been fastened _ to- 
gether, and again 
the work of weaving 
goes on. 





It is quite neces- 
sary for the fabric 
salesman to bear in 
mind that the longi- 
tudinal threads of a 
woven material are 
called the 
warp, because, in 
order to allow of 
their being inter- 
sected 
by the 
crossing 


always 


conveniently 
continuous 
thread, 
known as the weft, 
woof or shoot, they 
have to be warped 
—that is, tightly 
strained in their 
position by the reed 
that is banged 
against the weft by 
the loom batten. 
The warp threads 
are invariably the 
harder twisted though thinner strands, while the 
weft thread, as noted in the process of spinning, is 
only slightly twisted, this makes it soft and yield- 
ing and enables beating up close in good material, 
its softness also making it fill or full up better. 
There are practically three types of looms—the 
plain for weaving plain fabrics, the dobby for semi- 
fancies, and the jacquard for novelties and the most 
elaborate designs. 
Finished piece silks are either woven in the raw 
and dyed in the piece, woven in the raw and printed, 


A silk weaving room where plain and semi-fancy 


silks are woven. 


or dyed in the skein and then woven. All silk piece- 
dyed silks are of solid color from selvage to selvage. 


Plain colored silks 
dyed in the skein are 
distinguishable from 
piece dyes by a selvage 
of different color. 
Printed silks readily 
indicate their own char- 
acter; semi-fancy, fancy 
and high novelty silks 
are readily told as skein 


dyes by the presence of 
more than one color. 


Jacquard or figured 
silks may be woven in 
the raw and dyed in 
the piece, as well as 
plain goods. They are 





Silk reeling factory operated by steam. Two rows 
of Japanese girls are shown attending reeling 


machines. 


Japanese girls reeling silk by hand. 


also distinguishable 
from skein dyes by 
their selvages. 

Patterned upholstery 
silks, called brocades or 
damasks, according to 
the texture, use one, 
sometimes two sets of 
warps. When two are 
used one is of solid 
color, and makes the 
ground of the fabric, 
and the other of two or 
more colors, lies under 
the face or at the back 
of the fabric, excepting 
where brought into 
play by the jacquard in producing the pattern. 
Brocaded fabrics use the same threads as 
plain fabrics, excepting that the weight is 
varied according to the effect and quality 
to be produced. 
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“Books” of Japanese silk in skeins as it arrives 
in this country. 

















THE CARPET AUCTION AS 
A TRADE THERMOMETER 


WHILE PRESENT PRICES MAY BE MEASUR- 

ABLY HIGHER THAN THEY WERE A YEAR 

AGO, IT IS STILL A GOOD TIME TO BUY, BE- 

CAUSE OF THE MORAL CERTAINTY THAT 

PRICES WILL BE STILL HIGHER FOR MANY 
MONTHS TO COME. 














to home furnishings, and the results of the 
auction may fairly be taken as an evidence 
of stock conditions the country over. 

During the first few days bidding was slow and 
prices were consequently below the market, so 
much so that the Alexander Smith Co. announced 
that only lots representing goods in stock would be 
included in the sale. Later in the week prices stif- 
fened somewhat, and some of the final lots went 
at much higher prices than were paid for the same 
grades during the first days of the sale. 

An analysis of this situation would indicate, 
perhaps, that retail stocks could not have been ex- 
traordinarily depleted, or that buyers had been in- 
structed to buy lightly. This would account for 
the light buying at the beginning of the auction. 
The withdrawal of all futures from the sale, with 
its specific indication of rising prices to be paid later 
in the season, apparently had the effect of stimulat- 
ing competitive bidding for the goods actually avail- 
able at the present time. 

The curtailment in the volume of purchases 
this season can be accounted for, to some extent, 
by the tremendous increases in the cost of mer- 
chandise stocks. The store which a year ago, or 
two years ago, could maintain a reasonable amount 
of stock at an expense of $100,000 would find it 
very difficult to-day to maintain the same quantity 
with an investment of $200,000. We can conceive 
that the merchant might be willing to carry the 
quantity of stock, but be absolutely unable to ob- 
tain the extra 100 per cent. of capital to make the 
purchase. 

Regardless of any local consideration which 
might lead an individual store here and there to buy 
lightly, there seems to be very definite reasons why 
stocks of all kinds should be bought now. The ab- 
solute certainty that the government will require 
the diversion of raw materials from regular chan- 
nels into the production of things that will be re- 


HE carpet auction last month did much to 
emphasize the condition of trade with regard 
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quired to meet the exigency of our participation in 
the European war is a guarantee that prices for 
some time to come will not only suffer no reduction, 
but will actually be forced to rise. 

It should be definitely understood that the 
United States government does not compete for 
things it wants in time of war, but with perfect right 
takes what it needs from the producer no matter 
what other disposition he may have engaged to 
make of his stock. High prices are brought about 
by the competition created in selling the balance, 
and in just such proportion as the demand exceeds 
the supply, the price to be paid will continue to 
rise. 

It is all very well for one to say that the gov- 
ernment will not buy carpets, or curtains, or furni- 
ture, for war purposes, but the government will buy 
an extraordinarily large quantity of things made 
from wool, cotton and wood, consuming supplies 
and raw materials which would ordinarily be avail- 
able for the production of curtains, carpets and fur- 
niture, so that the participation of this government 
in the European war will tend inevitably to the cre- 
ation of higher market values on these commodities, 
not merely during the period of the war, but for as 
long thereafter as it takes to readjust conditions on 
a supply and demand basis. Broadly considered, 
while present prices may be measurably higher than 
they were a year ago, it is still a good time to buy 
because of the moral certainty that prices will be 
still higher for.many months to come. 





AWAKENING CHINA. 

EPARTMENT stores in China are conducted along 
the same lines as are the large retail establish- 
ments in this country, according to reports issued by 
the Department of Commerce in Washington. The 
Department says: “Singapore’s department stores are 
the finest in the Orient, having all modern features éx- 
cept soda fountains. American clothing, phonographs, 
hardware, beds, sewing machines, refrigerators and 

canned goods are carried in stock.” 











A SALESMAN’S CREED 


BELIEVE that if you don’t get a positive 
enjoyment out of your work you are not em- 
ployed in the Right Job and it’s impossible to 
succeed. When I brag that my goods are 
JUST AS GOOD as some other man’s goods, 
I am simply establishing a Standard for that 
other man that’s higher than my own. 

“I don’t believe in merely selling a man 
a bill. If he doesn’t see how he also can sell 
them, it’s up to me to show him. Otherwise 
I might as well quit salesmanship, because if he can’t get rid of the 
goods I sell him the first time, he won’t give me a chance to sell him 
the second time. 

“I don’t believe in everlastingly placing myself under obligations 
to a buyer for the orders that he gives me. I believe in squaring the 
debt by giving him something in return, not the goods alone, but Ideas 
and Suggestions. In other words, SERVICE. A buyer can see plenty 
of men that will show him goods and take his order, but he falls on his 
knees and thanks the Lord for His goodness when occasionally a sales- 
man comes along that can be of real practical help to him. 

“I believe in the great value of Good-will. 

“Why do you go to this or that grocer, or drug store, or barber 
shop? There are hundreds of others. It’s because you like to go there. 
They have established a valuable asset in the Good-will of their cus- 
tomers. 

“Yet how many traveling men ever stop to consider the value of 
the Good-will of a competitor? I tell you when I can sit down of an 
evening with a bunch of traveling men and feel deep down in my bones 
that I have their Good-will, I know that I will find it easier to sell my 
goods. You can’t get that Good-will by superficial means—by the hand 
shake, the funny story and the drink at the bar. If you get it, it’s be- 
cause you have been Helpful and Kindly and Decent and Square. If 
you are all that, you needn’t worry about the future.” 














HE above lecture, which might be called an 

instructive demonstration of color, by Mr. 

Davison at the Metropolitan Museum on Sat- 

urday, April 14, was largely attended, and 
marked the first public lecture on educational art mat- 
ters under the auspices of the Art in Trades Club. 
The lecture was a repetition of that given in the morn- 
ing before the School Art League and the art teachers 
of New York. The audi- 
ence in the morning con- 
sisted of over four hundred 
people. 

Mr. Davison’s lecture 
is hard to epitomize, not 
only because it is so meaty, 
but because it is given in 
such a chatty, conversa- 
tional style. It is filled 
with anecdote and humor 
and very many of the 
points are brought home 
by materials; remarkable 
colored lantern slides of 
interiors done by Mr. Dav- 
ison, and the arrangement 
and adjustment of various 
lights thrown on materials 
to show their effect (a) in 
the shop under a strong 
and non-normal light, (b) 
under the best conditions 
at home, and (c) by day- 
light at home. 

The second difficulty 
of getting any adequate 
idea of the vitality of this talk lies in the fact that Mr. 
Davison is a very rapid talker and ideas pour out so 
fast that they baffle pencil and notebook. The follow- 
ing is an epitome of the main points: 

Mr. Davison first called attention to the $7,000,- 
000,000 loan then before the United States Congress, 
the greatest loan in history, by a great nation, in the 
greatest of all wars, and stated that he called atten- 
tion to this not to sound the note of patriotism, but the 
note of interior decoration; that the relation was sim- 
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“WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH MY HOUSE?” 





J. Davison 


HENRY 


ply this—that this vast and incomprehensible sum was 
only seven times greater than the amount spent by the 
women of America every year in decorating their 
homes, and that by the word decoration he included 
not only the ordinary furnishings and decorations, but 
also works of art. As practical Americans the ques- 
tion was, was the money spent or misspent? Was 
America getting its money’s worth? If not, why not? 
This suggested the title of 
his talk, What Is the Mat- 
ter With My House?” 

Rooms go wrong not, 
as he said, because the 
women decorated the 
homes, for they do, even 
though they employ men 
decorators ; that the unsat- 
isfactory results were not 
because of lack of intelli- 
gence or capacity, or even 
thoughtlessness, but worse 
still, they were due to 
wrong thought. 

This wrong thought 
could be grouped under 
two heads — first, Ameri- 
cans considered home as a 
place of show or a place of 
comfort. To consider home 
as a place of show was vul- 
gar, no matter whether the 
house was a veritable mu- 
seum, a work of art, pro- 
vided the things in it did 
not really represent the 
tastes and delights of the owner; an inartistic mind in 
an artistic setting was as appropriate as a cobble- 
stone set in diamonds. 

A home, of course, should be comfortable, but 
that was no reason why it should not be artistic as 
well. Americans were commencing to sense the 
need of a home being artistic, but having an en- 
tirely false conception of what art was, the horrors 
of the past were as nothing compared to the horrors 
of the future, if this new emotional wave was not 
intelligently guided. 
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This led to the second wrong thought, which 
was the confusion of good taste with art. Mr. Davi- 
son then built up in a graphic picture three funda- 
mentally different things, but often confused, viz., 
personal preference, good taste and art. We wish 
that we had space to give in full this particular part 
of Mr. Davison’s talk, which was illuminating and 
delightful, but the essence of the thought was this: 
That while good taste was undoubtedly a gift, it 
could never take the place of art, for good, taste was 
essentially a critical faculty. Art, on the other hand, 
was creative, and while it necessitated good taste 
as a hand-maiden, art did things and then criticism 
came in to say whether the thing done was good or 
bad. Good taste was analytical—art, creative. 

Mr. Davison, while emphasizing art as creative, 
dwelt most emphatically on the technique of art. 
Good taste did not make Melba sing, or Paderewski 
play, or Sargent paint. So good taste could not 
create a room successfully either in form or color. 
To say so would be to confound aptitude with effi- 
ciency; that a good deal of nerve might in time 
make a good surgeon, and a person of artistic tem- 
perament and good taste might in time become a 
decorator, but the possession of good taste in itself 
did not make a decorator, it needed technique—viz., 
training, discipline and experience; in other words, 
the necessary tools of every artist. 

Expression only comes through technique. The 
women of the day do not recognize this, and be- 
cause they think that mere good taste can produce 
satisfactory results, rooms are being spoiled and 
millions misspent yearly. It was in the second part 
of the talk that Mr. Davison brought this out so 
clearly by various demonstrations in color. 


Mr. Davison then made the statement that in- 
terior decoration was the most important of the arts, 
and this could not be seen without examining the 
characteristics of art. He showed that art, in com- 
mon with mechanics, implied creative power, tech- 
nique and even emotion, but that art had one char- 
acteristic peculiar to itself, and yet closely allied to 
religion, and that was its sacramental quality. A 
sacrament, expressed in terms of religion, was the 
outward and visible expression of the inward and 
spiritual grace, while expressed in terms of art it 
was the outward and visible expression of the in- 
ward and spiritual beauty. Interior decoration, 
therefore, was an art, and in its effect upon the fu- 
ture generation the most vital and important of arts, 
because it expressed the beauty of humanity in the 
intimacy of the home. 

The future of art in this country lies in the 
home and not in the museums. 

Then followed some very interesting personal 





experiences from Mr. Davison’s own notebook, ex- 
periences of the effect of color on clients and their 
psychology—also the effects of color as demon- 
strated by science in registering the rise and fall of 
the pulse of people subjected to various colors as 
the respective colors depressed or exhilarated them. 

It was in the decorator’s failure to recognize 
interior decoration as a psychological problem, and 
his failure to externalize in the home the beauty 
of his client that his failure largely lay. Whether 
formulated or not, much less articulated, there was 
in the back of every woman’s head when she came 
to a decorator this thought, “Please, Mr. Decorator, 
paint my portrait,’ and what Mr. Decorator did 
was to slip into the next room, take down a beauti- 
ful photograph of himself, autograph it and give it 
to his client. It is not what she wanted, it is not 
what she paid for. Result, the house was not a suc- 
cess and the decorator had failed. 


A decorator should be an artist, not only in his 
ability to read his client, and have sufficient tech- 
nique to express her or him, but also in his power 
of constructive imagination. He should be able to 
live his client’s life from the time the maid knocks 
at her door one morning, and says, “Madam, your 
bath is ready,” until she knocks the next morning 
and says the same thing. In this way he anticipates 
her life and ministers to her mind through all the 
five senses, magnifying the charm of life and mini- 
mizing its discomforts, becomes her knight errant, 
and the bridge builder over that mighty chasm 
from where the architect leaves off to where the oc- 
cupant moves in and calls the dwelling home. 

And lastly, a decorator should be artistic rather 
than commercial—the spirit of his work being, 
“How well can I do my work?” not “How much 
can I make?” 

To-day there are interior decorators, and very 
few of them; there are inferior decorators, and very 
many of them; and interior desecrators on almost 
every street and avenue, but they don’t spell their 
names that way. 

Mr. Davison then brought home the necessity 
of organization by the decorators for the protection 
ot themselves, but better still for their art and for 
the protection of their clients. How inexplicable 
that every business, trade, profession and art was 
organized except the decorative profession. From 


this orchard there shook down every year one thou- 
sand million dollars’ worth of fruit, and the dec- 
orators left this orchard unprotected, unfenced, 
open to attack and destruction by wolves, foxes, 
quacks, tyros and amateurs. 

Then came the interesting demonstration of 
color and light referred to above. 
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AN ATTRACTIVE ENSEMBLE OF FINE LACES. 


From the special-order department of E. C. Carter & Son. 
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SALON IN CASTLE OF MARQUIS LAGOY, COUNTY OF PROVENCE. 


See Mile. Sablére’s article on page 49. 



































THE FURNISHINGS 
OLD PROVENCE 


From our Paris correspondent, MLLE. NoELIE DE LA SABLERE. 
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HILE the famous French countries, Nor- 
mandy, Brittany, Auvergne, Provence, 
etc., have followed, more or less, the evo- 
lutions of Parisian tastes, each has re- 
tained its own peculiar styles and customs to a degree 
not readily comprehended by the average observer ; 
and more, perhaps, than any others Provence and the 
County of Venaissin have retained unaffected their 
own characteristic furnishing styles, which have no 
counterpart elsewhere in France. 

Dyring the Thirteenth Century 
there were in the castles of the princes 
and the homes of the nobles of Pro- 
vence tables, pieces of silver, finely- 
wrought and carved chests, simple in 
construction but relatively rich and of 
such noteworthy character as to estab- 
ish even at this remote date a definite 
Provencal style. 

The Fourteenth Century saw the 
appearance of “dressers,” shelves fixed 
to the wall on which were displayed 
rich table utensils and _ silver-plate. 
Also lounge-chairs or “archibanes.” 

The Fifteenth Century witnessed 
modifications of former styles, carved 
tables in cypress, credence tables, 
benches with movable seats, credence 
tables with carved superstructure, stands of shelves, 
etc. Salt-boxes and flower-boxes were part of the 
furniture. Carved ornaments consisted chiefly of ears 
of grain, clusters, baskets or vases surmounted with 
branches. 

“Pétrins,” or kneading troughs, were in all dining- 
rooms and were adorned with carving, coats of arms, 
or fleur-de-lys ornaments, according to the rank of the 
owner. Chests of drawers of this time resembled the 
Empire style in their employment of wreath decora- 
tion. The woods used were principally deal, and later 
walnut and cypress. Up to the Renaissance beds were 
made rectangular, then the corners were made round, 
turned columns were utilized with carved and gilt ends. 

It is noteworthy that in towns remote from re- 
ligious and political disturbances, industrial and com- 
inercial prosperity exerted a good influence, and furni- 
ture and decoration improved accordingly. 
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At this period the natives of Provence acknowl- 
edged as their master the Count of Provence, and not 
the King of France. It was a point of honor not to be 
considered as Frenchmen, thus they kept their own 
ways, costumes and picturesque manners. Their do- 
mestic habits were reflected in the furnishings of their 
homes. The people used to make bread at home, thus 
explaining the presence of kneading-troughs and tables 
for carrying the dough in the dining-rooms of that 
date, as well as other baking utensils and “panetiéres,” 
cupboards in which bread was kept. 

The Italian influence has always 
been strongly exerted on the arts of 
Provence, doubtless due to a similitude 
of character. Many historic pieces of 
furniture show this relationship quite 
strongly. Much of the painted furni- 
ture of this period was imported from 
Italy, Venice, Naples and the East, 
and is distinguished from the painted 
furniture made in Provence and 
County Venaissin during the Middle 
Ages. 

In the Sixteenth Century a dif- 
ference is noticed in the materials 
used for upholstering, County Ven- 
aissin employing rare velvets and 
taffetas with walls done in gold and 
colors; Provence preferring leather for upholsteries, 
paintings and tapestries for walls. 

Carved and sculptured wood in furniture decora- 
tion was very largely used during the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury, a Flemish influence being noted. For wall decora- 
tion, tapestries and frescoes found high favor during 
the Sixteenth Century, the subjects of the older 
types being historical scenes, as well as scenes of ordi- 
nary life, the chase, etc. Hangings consisted of striped 
cloths, linen, serge, velvet and taffeta, while painted 
linens and frescoes frequently replaced the tapestries 
then much in use. 

The Seventeenth Century showed the effect of 
Eastern influence, lacquers and coromandel wood be- 
ing in evidence, together with other things of dis- 
tinctly Eastern origin. Furniture became more dis- 
tinctive and diversified. ‘Textiles were more largely 
employed, and striking color contrasts are noted. Silk 
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and gold-and-silver embroideries appeared. Pear-tree, 
cherry, ebony, walnut, cypress, beech, olive and orange 
became popular, and the marquetry of colored woods, 
pewter, brass and tortoise-sHell appeared together 
with “Martin” varnish. 

There are in several castles in Provence and 
County Venaissin wainscotings made from doors of 
old cupboards, credences and closets, those of the 
Louis XV epoch being decorated and carved with rural 
or musical emblems. 

The Seventeenth Century is primarily the century 
of tapestry, famous examples including the handi- 
work of the Flemings, and those made at Aubusson, 
Felletin and Bellegarde. Brussels tapestry, Auvergne 
tapestries and Bergame tapestries, the latter from 
Italy, were made from all sorts of spun stuffs, wool, 
cotton, goat’s hair, hemp. Canvas painted in water 
colors showing subjects after the Watteau style were 
popular in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth centuries, 
their title, “toiles 4 la détrempe,” indicating that they 
were probably colors of a distemper variety. 

The Eighteenth Century emphasized the Italian 
influence in pictures and painting, damasks and other 
stuffs from Genoa, Turin satin and Venice brocatelle. 
Carpets and luxurious upholstered pieces were im- 
ported from the Levant. Some of the sofas of this 
period are still found in several castles of Provence, 
and are so huge that they cover the entire side of a 
room. Lacquered and painted furniture, exhibiting 
the love of color characteristic of the south of France, 
was abundantly popular, red and green predominat- 
ing, with blue, yellow and a walnut color also em- 
ployed. Marquetry work of this period employed 
precious woods, tortoise-shell, ivory, coral, marble, 
mother-of-pearl. Many tables were made which had 
tops composed of thin plates of slate fixed in mar- 
quetry frames. A curious piece of furniture called 
“Tambour a chauffer le linge” was in the shape of a 
drum mounted on legs and surmounted by a lid in the 
middle of which is a trellised sieve, on which the linen 
is laid to be aired, while a foot-warmer is put under 
the tambour frame. This piece of furniture is only 
to be found in the south of France. Seats consisted 
of low armchairs, the kind called “crapaud” (toad), 
“chaises perspective,” or prospect chairs, because al- 
ways placed in front of a window, and rocking chairs 
not unlike our modern rocking chairs, which were 
called “inquietude,” or restless chairs. 

From this resumé of the history of Provence one 
is prepared to appreciate the evolutions of native style 
and the effect produced upon it by outside influences. 
One of the chief reasons why Provence and County 
Venaissin have been easily affected by the products 
of other countries is the fact of the geographical rela- 
tion of this section of France to outside countries, 
Marseilles having been through the ages one of the 





most important harbors of France. From America 
these two counties received mahogany and woods of 
the tropical islands, rose, palissander, violet, etc. ; from 
Jerusalem materials for marquetry work, and from 
the Orient lacquers, ivory, mother-of-pearl, coral, car- 
pets, textiles, etc. 

The pieces of furniture and decorations of Pro- 
vence are thus easy to recognize through the materials 
employed, the carving, adornments and colors, all of 
which go to make a very peculiar style. 

The salon in the castle of Marquis Lagoy, an illus- 
tration of which appears herewith, is typical of, rich 
Provencal furniture, the large severe-looking lounge- 
chairs being known in former centuries as “archi- 
banes.” ‘The influence of the Far East is noted in the 
little lacquered secretary at the left of the chimney 
piece, and the Italian influence in the little cabinet with 
its numerous drawers and the cupboard in the Italian 
Renaissance style. Above the pier glass is a panel “a 
la détrempe,” the subject Chinese of the Louis XIV 
type. 





NOW IN NEW STORE. 
fans firm of Lansburgh & Bro., Washington, D. C., 
are now located in their new store, the building 
of which now extends from Seventh Street all the 
way back to Eighth Street. 

A new cash register system is one of the fea- 
tures of the new store. In each department is a cash 
register, which enables the saleswoman to make change 
immediately, and which registers each transaction in 
the main office. In each register is a telephone, so 
that saleswomen can get O. K.’s immediately on 
charge accounts. The system sweeps away all the 
delays of the old-fashioned cash-girl system. 





ALWAYS A PROGRESSIVE LINE. 

A bine: war has developed to an extraordinary de- 

gree the richness of the Cheney line. Some of 
the new brocades and damasks are as fine as any- 
thing that ever came from abroad. There is no 
such thing here as a season’s line. Every month 
there is something new. This month, among other 
things, is a new broché, reproduced from an antique 
at the Metropolitan Museum, the design being an 
eight or nine inch circular figure of Chinese char- 
acter, open and lace-like, as though of drawn work 
—quite the most interesting thing we have seen in 
many years. 





ETER C. LEE, one of the largest permanent exhib- 
itors of furniture at the New York Furniture Ex- 
change, represents several manufacturers specializing 
in dining-room and bedroom pieces, tables and reed 
furniture in materials and finishes to suit the modern 


taste, 
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HE convention held April 17 at the Hotel 
Astor called together during the morning 
and afternoon sessions about 500 repre- 
sentatives of 48 associations. 

Robert W. Irwin, of the Royal Furniture Co., 
was elected chairman, John W. Stephenson secre- 
tary, and the convention closed with the passing of 
the following resolutions, which were unanimously 
adopted : 

“WHEREAS, It is the sense of this meeting that the 
subject under discussion is of vital interest ; therefore 
be it 

“Resolved, That the chairman be instructed to ap- 
point a committee, of which he shall be a member, to 
be made up of from two to five representatives of the 
various interests here represented, whose duty it shall 
be to work out a plan whereby this movement can be 
crystallized ; and be it further 

“Resolved, That this committee, after it has com- 
pleted its labors, shal! lay its plans for an organization 
with constitution and by-laws before the various as- 
sociations and individuals that have participated in 
this convention, and steps be taken for a permanent 
organization of a National Association.” 

The Organization Committee will represent 
decorators, retailers, importers and manufacturers 
of furniture, upholstery goods, lace curtains, wall- 
paper, carpets, moldings, pictures, lamps, lighting 
fixtures and all that goes into the furnishing and 
decorating of a home; also the art societies that are 
affliated with the movement, the educational and 
architectural societies, boards of commerce, univer- 
sities, and buyers’ and travelers’ associations. 

It will be within the power of this committee 
to suggest the best ways and means of carrying out 
the plan which proposes to stimulate the public to 
a greater interest for the beautiful in the home. 

The programme was of an unusually interest- 
ing character and held the attention of a big audi- 
ence throughout the entire day. 

Cass Gilbert, the famous architect, presented 
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an able paper, and Dr.: James Parton Haney was 
received with marked enthusiasm. The latter de- 
nounced as an obstruction to all progress the 
tendency toward design piracy, and begged the 
organization to stand behind the legislation which 
promises protection to the owner of the design. 

Horace B. Cheney touched a popular chord 
when he spoke of the same thing. He made an 
admirable address, and suggested that the National 
Association which was under consideration should 
stand for the highest ethics and the highest customs. 

Allen Walker represented the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, and dwelt upon 
the business needs for such an association. 

Mrs. Wm. F. McKnight, of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, was very enthusiastic, 
and pledged the support of every woman’s club in 
the United States. 

Frank Alvah Parsons was unfortunately absent, 
but sent a message, part of which was read by the 
chairman. 

Charles Giblyn pledged the hearty co-operation 
of the motion picture interests in promoting public 
appreciation of correctly furnished interiors. 

C. Victor Twiss, president of the Art in Trades 
Club, sketched the history of that organization. 

William A. Boring, Professor of Architecture 
at Columbia University, and William H. Carpenter, 
provost, spoke in hearty sympathy with the work in 
hand. 

F. A. Lucas, Director of the American Museum 
of Natural History, and Mr. Kent, of the Metro- 
politan Museum, presented papers indorsing the 
subject from the museum standpoint. 

George E. Helm closed the list of speakers with 
the prophecy that every retailer in the United States 
would indorse the work. 

A report of the progress of the organization 
will be sent to anyone interested. Simply address 
a request to the temporary secretary. 

The following Educational Associations in- 
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dorsed the movement, and were represented as 
follows: 

American Federation of Arts—Edwin H. Blash- 
field. 

American Library Association—Walter L. 
Brown. 

American Museum of Natural History—Henry 
Fairfield Osborn. 

Board of Education, City of New York— 
William G. Willcox. 

Brooklyn Museum of Arts and Sciences—A. 
Augusta Healy. 

Columbia University—Nicholas Murray Butler. 

Cooper Union for the Advancement of Science 
and Art—C. R. Richards. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art—Robert W. de 
Forest. 

National Academy of Design—J. Alder Weir. 

National Arts Club—John G. Agar. 

National Mural Painters’ Society—Kenyon 
Cox. 


National Sculpture Society—Herbert Adams. 
Pratt Institute—Walter S. Perry. 


Nathan Ullman, of the Ullman Manufacturing 
Co., represented the Framed Picture Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States, Association of 
Picture Publishers of New York, and General 
Association of Molding Manufacturers. 

William H. Gay represented eleven furniture 
associations. 

The upholstery buyers’ associations of Boston 
and New York were well represented. 


Besides the associations, the trades were all 
represented by individuals. 


The upholstery importers, having no associa- 
tion, had no delegates present, but Edward D. 
Faulkner represented them in the call for the meet- 
ing, and Geo. A. Bomann and H. A. Witcombe 
attended. 


The carpet and rug trades were also well repre- 
sented. 
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Details of Marquee described on the opposite page. 


















HERE will be many opportunities for the 
upholsterer and awning-maker to pick up 
some extra business this Summer in the 
way of festival and booth decoration, and a 
marquee similar to the one described herewith can 
be made to earn a good return by being rented to 
patriotic affairs. 

It is not a difficult thing to construct a marquee 
of this character, and it is very much more decora- 
tive than a flat-roofed marquee, or an ordinary tent. 
To lay out the pagoda roof shown in our illustra- 
tion, a circle is drawn on the workroom floor, as 
Fig. 2, the full marquee size and divided into the 
number of sections you wish the roof to be, octag- 
onal, hexagonal or square. 

If it was intended to have the roof perfectly 
flat, the diagram of Fig. 2 would be complete as a 
plan from which the roof sections could be cut, but 
when we wish to make a roof that is higher in the 
center than at the circumference, a different method 
must be employed which will allow for the extra 
length required. 

First of all one must determine the elevation 
of the center of the roof above the outside edge. 

In the diagram, Fig. 3, we have arbitrarily de- 
termined that our elevation shall be 18 inches, the 
whole roof measuring 7 feet across. We attach a 
tape line at X on the floor and 3% feet away we 
stand a yardstick on end, and at the yardstick raise 
the tapeline 18 inches from the floor, allowing it to 
maintain an easy, graceful swing between these two 
points. By the total measurement, as shown be- 
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tween X on the floor and the 18-inch mark on the 
yardstick, we have determined the length necessary 
for each section of the roof. 

The width of each section at the circumference, 
in the case of our illustration, is 2 feet 9 inches, and 
the length of each section, as determined by the 
tapeline, is 4 feet. With these measurements each 
section of the material is planned out as shown in. 
diagram, Fig. 4. Before cutting each section add a 
slight extra allowance by curving the edges as shown 
in the dotted lines of the last mentioned figure. 

This provides the fullness required to permit 
the curve of the roof from peak to edge to be uni- 
form and graceful. 

Where the roof is made of striped material the 
section should be planned so that the stripes will 
match. The seams must be accurately sewn, and 
ought to be reinforced at the corners. 

The edge of the roof is finished with a scalloped 
curtain, and a wall should be provided in sections, 
so arranged that it will be suspended from the poles 
which support the roof. Two extra poles with pin 
ends can be utilized, as shown in Fig. 1, to support 
a section of the side-wall in veranda effect. 

The tops of the poles may be left bare or fin- 
ished with a turning as in Fig. 5, or by a block 
which supports a flag. All holes in the duck which 
receive the pins of the supporting poles should be 
finished with a grommet, and amply reinforced. 

As an additional feature for certain occasions 
a center-table through which the main pole passes 
will be an advantage. 
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A PRIZE LACE CURTAIN WINDOW. 

HE picture at the foot of this page shows a 

window in the store of J. M. Waddill & Son, 
Greenville, S. C., which took first prize in a window- 
dressing competition in that city. 

We are not informed as to whether the award 
is based on the character of the goods shown, or on 
the picture the window presented as a whole, but 
we are particularly pleased to know that first prize 
in the competition went to a firm who had the nerve 
to show lace curtains of the quality represented in 
the window. 

With nearly everybody in the business featur- 
ing lace curtains “at a price,” a reminder that quality 
merchandise has not lost its appeal to public favor 
is very timely, and we are sure that the favorable 
impression made on the judges of the contest would 
be many times repeated in the minds of possible 
purchasers whose interest was attracted to the 
window. 

We understand that the lace curtains shown in 


the display are all from the lines of P. K. Wilson & 
Son. 





LOCATING IN NEW UPTOWN DISTRICT. 

AMANAKA & CO., dealers in Japanese and Chi- 

nese objects of art, modern and antique, have leased 
the store, basement and second floor in the building 
at 680 Fifth Avenue, between Fifty-third and Fifty- 
fourth Streets. They will remove from their present 
location at 254 Fifth Avenue about September 1. 





EXPLORING FOR DESIGNS. 

| ahapiabeirsalsteteracg: of textiles in general will 

be much interested in the project of the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History to obtain a collec- 
tion of textile examples by sending as a special 
Commissioner Dr. Herbert J. Spinden to make spe- 
cial researches in Central American countries. 

Some months ago we published in this maga- 
zine examples of fabrics having motifs taken from 
primitive Central American textile and pottery dec- 
orations, and the encouragement these first exam- 
ples received has led to the more definite under- 
taking which the museum has now inaugurated. 

Dr. Spinden will start in Guatemala, and ex- 
tend his investigations to Western Honduras, Sal- 
vador and Nicaragua. In these localities are small 
groups of Indians, noted among a few explorers for 
their civilization and culture, but otherwise com- 
paratively little known. Dr. Spinden will obtain 
examples of designs, study the dyestuffs used by 
the native artisans, the details of the art of weaving, 
and forward specimens to New York as soon as 
possible after his arrival in the field. The work is 
undertaken with the official sanction of all the Cen- 
tral American governments, and the trip is expected 
to consume about three months. 





EORGE D. THOMPSON, manufacturer of leather 

screens, has removed from 416 Fourth Avenue to 

more spacious quarters at 409 Fourth Avenue, directly 
across the street. 
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HOW TO FORECAST PUBLIC TASTE 


Extracts from the remarks of Dr. James Parton Haney, at the recent Home-better- 
ment. Convention. 


F I TOLD you that it was possible for you to 
know what the future styles were going to be, 
many of you would feel quite convinced that 


teachers, albeit many of them have been ignorant 
ones and some of them have been very bad ones. 
This, then, is the one idea that I want above all 


there was a catch in it somewhere. There is, 
gentlemen, no catch. You can know what the 
future styles in this country are going to be if you 
are prepared to read how the styles and the taste 
of the public can be formed. 

In the dress goods trade 
all the world has, up to the 
present cataclysm, turned 
to Paris to judge what the 
styles were going to be. 
How has that come about? 
Only because through many, 
many years of effort on the 
part of the Parisian makers 


others to put before you clearly: That this teach- 
ing function rests with everybody who deals with a 
constructive art product; that that teaching func- 
tion is gotten by advertising, by taking the public 
into confidence, by the training of those who 
meet the public, in the last 
analysis, face to face with 
the article on the counter or 
in the shop. In other words, 
every clerk in every furni- 
ture store, in every wall- 
paper department, in every 
carpet room, is an_ art 













Five hundred 
million dollars 
are spent an- 
nually in this 
country for 














of fine gowns they have 
taught the world that there, 
in that center, the work of 
beautifully designing gowns 
in material and decoration 
and color was carried to the very highest pitch of 
perfection. That lesson has gone on day in and 
day out without ceasing, until at the present time, 
even though the war is on, there are designers in 
Paris who could tell you what the styles next year 
will be. They read the future by undertaking 
to shape the future. You read the future by 
undertaking to do what others have done along 
the same lines. In other words, to turn teacher. 
And, whether you have realized it or not, the manu- 
facturers and all their agents, the middlemen and 
the clerks, to the ultimate consumer who comes in 
to buy the articles out of the shop, have all been 
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home furnishings—and every 
dollar is steered by the man 
who makes the sale. 


teacher, and it depends en- 
tirely upon whether his 
teaching is good or bad as 
to how the public is affected. 
The question of the clerk’s 
success in bringing the cus- 
tomer to see—whether it be furniture or any other 
element of interior decoration—that there always is 
a choice between one form and another is very im- 
portant. That process we call training in taste. 
Have you ever tried to define the word “taste”? 
Try my definition and see how it suits the case: 
“Taste is discrimination made through repeated 
choices”; or, if you like, you can enlarge it a little: 
It is the power of discrimination. It is that power 
that we get through constantly having to choose 
between a better and a less good, and the clerk who 
can lead his client to see wherein the thing which 
he calls better does appeal to the conditions under 
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which that thing must exist in the buyer’s home is 
a teacher in the very best sense of the word. 

Last year considerably over $500,000,000 were 
spent for interior furnishings in this country—over 
half a billion dollars—for furniture, wall-paper, cur- 
tains and other accessories, and every dollar of that 
huge amount was spent by some individual, who, 
in the last step of the way, spent that money for one 
thing rather than another, because the first was 
considered to be better in design and pattern. 

You go into a cigar store; the brands in front 
of you are not familiar to you. You say, “I think 
[ will take that Henry Clay.” The clerk says, “You 
will find this Capricia a little better shape, sir, and 
a little better wrapped.” “All right, give me a 
Capricia.” You pay your ten cents. The clerk was 
the teacher. He gave you one or two reasons for 
your choice; you accepted his decision and you 
spent your dime. That little picture is repeated a 
million times over in the course of the year in pur- 
chases of industrial art objects, where the buyer, 
wanting instruction and undecided as to how to 
make the choice, is taught how by a clerk, wisely 
or badly, dependent upon that clerk’s knowledge 
and training and business ethics. 

So all of that $500,000,000 at last is going to be 
steered by a little chap who is drawing eighteen or 
twenty dollars a week on the floor of a retail store. 

As this is a fact, and as the woman is the ulti- 
mate consumer of industrial art objects relating to 
the home, then your campaign must be directed 
chiefly toward the education of women. You must 
support the training which is done in the public 
schools and help to make that more practical along 
these lines. Already the teachers have met you 
half way, and all over this country, even without 
many of you being aware of the fact, the teachers 
are teaching practical esthetics in the home, directly 
in your interest. You should know what is being 
done; you should stand behind this thing; you 
should promote it by scholarships; you ought to 
give awards; you ought to know through industrial 
art committees of the furniture manufacturers 
everywhere what the schools are doing and seek to 
bring your pressure to bear specifically in order 
that this audience may be educated better. Women 
ought to be taught about the home what they have 
been taught about dress. It is commonly thought 
that knowledge is instinctive. Women ought to be 
taught that the home is the larger and more perma- 
nent object by which their tastes are judged. Dress 
changes from time to time, but in the home the 
thing is permanent; our friends see it; it remains 
from year to year; it increates all those things which 
our taste indicates. 

Now this teaching cannot be done by individ- 









uals ; it ought to be done by great groups, and that, 
as I understand, is what this meeting is for. The 
education of a public along these lines, if you con- 
ceive the bigness of the idea which | am trying to 
place before you, has to be tackled in a big way. 


You can’t choke these lessons down the public’s 
throat. The public must learn them if they are 
going to be of value. A co-operative movement 
started in this way means a great deal. One of the 
important things is co-operative exhibition. 

As long ago as 1908 I saw abroad, in a single 
exhibition hall, the work of several scores of decora- 
tors, furniture makers, carpet weavers, textile work- 
ers, etc., all put into assembled groups, not in pools, 
but in separate rooms, twenty or thirty of these 
rooms. There were some small kitchens, cheaply 
furnished; some more expensive ones, with alumi- 
num furniture; some small bedrooms and some 
large ones, all very inviting, with the guest’s toilet 
articles laid out on the bureau and the nightdress 
hung over the edge of the bed; dining-rooms all set 
for a feast; living rooms with the toys and books 
upon the table; dens with open volumes, shaded 
lamps, and pipes laid aside as if the owners had 
just stepped out of the room. All of these things 
were put together “in taste” by selected artists for 
a great group of manufacturers. It was one of the 
most practical lessons in art that was ever placed 
before my eyes, and I know that it was seen by 
thousands and thousands of persons who were given 
by that co-operative effort an opportunity to learn. 

This work must be something which is done 
not in order that the individual may directly profit, 
but that may indirectly profit the furniture and interior 
decorating interests of the country as a whole. 

This is the kind of thing that deprecates piracy 
in design ; it is the kind of thing to help to wipe out 
that despicable method of stealing designs that per- 
vades some lines of trade. How are you ever going 
in this country to get a decent industrial art if the 
students who are working in the schools know that 
one of the things that they will see as soon as they 
get out into the trade is the peculation on the part 
of some manufacturer of a design which he is too 
mean to buy and which the country has not yet 
prevented him from stealing? I know that for a 
fact, because only the other day one of the men 
who is sitting in this room showed me a design he 
had made, showed me the copy of it, and the next 
day took me out to New Jersey and I saw four decora- 
tors’ windows hung with pirated designs. 

The force of an association of this kind ought 
to be used with crushing effect to drive that thing 
out, because upon a decent observance of honesty 
in the trade any forward movement must be based. 
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LEGISLATIVE LIBRARY OF THE NEW YORK STATE CAPITOL. 


Reproductions of the panels, by Will H. Low, were published in our May, 1915, number. 





























































































































































































































HOW PARIS HAS DEVELOPED NEW LAMPS FROM OLD. 








THE. DECORATIVE RENAIS- 
SANCE OF THE LANTERN 


PARIS DESIGNERS HAVE EVOLVED SOME 
STRIKING NOVELTIES IN REVIVING SIMPLE 
LANTERN STYLES. 








T IS remarkable how a little ingenuity can 
transform a thing that is for a strictly utili- 
tarian purpose into an article of clever decora- 
tion. In the April “UpHotsrerer” it was men- 

tioned that many minor utilitarian things were being 
treated to forms of decoration that metamorphosed 
their characters, and brought them into the realm of the 
upholstery department as decorative novelties and 
gift pieces. Particular reference was made to flower 
pots and wooden bird cages, neither of which is 
particularly new in this market. 

On the opposite page we show the Renaissance 
of the lantern and candle-holder as developed by 
producers of novelties in Paris. Most of the de- 
signs are common and familiar types; but the ad- 
dition of the method of suspension, or the substitu- 
tion of silk for glass, decoration with fabric or paint, 
and a little trimming, has transformed these ordi- 
nary utensils into lighting fixtures of distinct dec- 
orative character and quaint usefulness. 

One would almost suppose that these distinctly 
new types of decorative lamps were old examples 
dug out of some forgotten attic and adapted to 
modern exigencies. It may be that the economy 
necessary with regard to coal has caused the sub- 
stitution of candles for electricity in Paris, and that 
old candle lanterns have been restored to use in this 
way. 

Whatever may be the reason for the revival of 
the lantern, certain it is that the possibilities of a 
new and attractive form of decorative lighting have 
been well demonstrated in the few examples which 
we have selected from recent Paris models. 

These illustrations offer suggestions of value 
to manufacturers, and the accompanying explana- 
tion will interest decorators and decorative sales- 
men who wish to exercise their own ingenuity in 
planning special fixtures along these iines. 

1. A Venetian lamp, suspended by cords and 
paneled with transparent silk, offers a subdued form 
of illumination that is very acceptable in intimate 
rooms. 

2. Another street-lantern shape made into a 
hanging lamp suspended by a cord of silk. 
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3. The ordinary flat-sided lantern of the old 
lamp-post type. When painted in bright floral 
effects, in the chintzy spirit, it becomes an unusually 
interesting and decorative feature for interior use. 

4. At the left, a novel type of wall candlestick, 
constructed of wood and decorated with chintz. 
This is an old type of fixture in which the candle 
replaces a smoking wick floating in a vessel of oil. 

At the right, another variation of the wall 
candle-holder, also decorated in chintz, and provid- 
ing a receptacle for oil by means of which the lamp 
is supplied. 

5. Even the Chinese lantern, with its trembling 
candle flame, has decorative value when properly 
and systematically employed. 

6. The simple floating night-light, in a glass 
of water, can have its decorative value by providing 
decorative parchment masks similar to those shown 
in this illustration. 

7. The square hand lantern of the days of the 
French Revolution has not been overlooked. When 
decorated as herewith shown and provided with a 
candle, it becomes a very modern and attractive 
lighting fixture. 





FURNITURE CLUB ELECTS OFFICERS. 

i hows Furniture Merchants’ Club, in Chicago, held 
their annual meeting on April 30 and the following 
officers were elected: 

Simon Fish, president; B. E. Schoenthal, first 
vice-president ; David Straus, second vice-president ; 
Jurgen Petersen, treasurer; William Friedman, sec- 
retary and attorney. 

Board of Directors: R. G. Alexander, Rothschild 
& Co.; Simon Fish, L. Fish Furniture Co.; Daniel 
Folger, N. J. Sandberg & Co. ; Samuel I. Frank, Hum- 
boldt Furniture Co.; Edward Gainer, Gainer & Koeh- 
ler; Frank Perlowski, Union Liberty Furniture Co. ; 
Jurgen Petersen, Petersen Furniture Co.; Samuel 
Phillips, Phillips Bros. & Weil; A. F. Shiverick, Tobey 
Furniture Co.; B. E. Schoenthal, Kennedy Furniture 
Co.; Thomas M. Smyth, John M. Smyth & Co.; David 
Straus, Straus & Schram; Edward Weber, General 
Furniture Co. 
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ORINOKA MILLS’ NEW DAMASKS. 
HE buyer who looks over the new line of the 
Orinoka Mills will be impressed, perhaps, more 

by the new treatment given the damask designs 
than by any other one feature. 

We have been accustomed to the conventional 
style, the pattern being of one shade, the ground an- 
other; but this season the pattern has been brought 
out with an iridescent or polychrome effect known as 
the “favrille”’ treatment. The “favrille” is pro- 
duced by intermingling four colors in the ground- 
work, while the polychrome employs more than four, 
a sort of hit-or-miss effect. It’s a distinctly new 
treatment of the pattern, not the ground. 

We find this same “favrille” and also poly- 
chrome treatment in the Corean or Madras weave, 
and they are applied also to a number of sheer 
stuffs for casement use. The goods are dyed in 
the yarn and sunfast. 

One very unusual madras this year is a very 
large Chinese pattern. 

The Orinoka Mills are showing also a great 
number of puffed fabrics of the Austrian shade 
character, in widths up to 76 inches and in many 
The goods 
are being used now quite liberally in country houses, 

Armures, taffetas and shikiis are produced in 
elaborate figures overlaid with broad stripes and 


colors and combinations of color. 


narrow stripes. 

Some delightful old Sixteenth-century damasks 
are offered in three combination treatments. One 
shows the design in its purity, a large pattern with 
a characteristic Persian influence; the second shows 
the same design vaguely outlined beneath parallel 
stripes of varying color and width, and a third 
shows the plain stripes. 

These three forms are used in combination for 






















Sash panel, made 

of hand - drawn 

scrim, Bruges, filet 

motifs and base, 

from H. F. Meyer 
& Co. 
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Hand-carved Italian guest book, finished in antique gold, from 
the studios of David VanBlerkom. 


curtains, valances and furniture covering. 

Some of the Chinese brochés are remarkable 
productions. One is in Mandarin bands; another il- 
lustrates the legend of Chinese folk-lore “The Seven 
Boys.” 

Portuguese embroidery examples, formerly 
shown on cream grounds, are now black and blue, 
and a delightful collection of brocades are offered in 
yard goods with table-scarfs to match. 

There are also distinct novelties of Norwegian 


wool tapestries; the treatment is very quaint—large 


gray leaves laid flat on a black background, the space 
between being filled with minute flowers in bril- 
liant colors. 

A conspicuously good seller is known as “Mar- 
lin Derby” damask; it is made with a large classic 
pattern, with border complete in the weaving and 
ready to use, the bottom being shotted to insure the 
right hang. 





EAST INDIAN ART WARES. 
a JR., son of M. J. Bhumgara, 
* manufacturer and importer of East Indian art 
wares, embroideries, novelties, Oriental draperies, etc., 
who sailed some time ago for France on the French 
liner Rochambeau, has arrived in Bordeaux. Mr. 
Bhumgara is making this trip to look over the stock in 
the firm’s English and French warehouses. In these 
the firm have a large stock of their popular Bokhara 
embroideries. These are especially adapted to the 
needs of American buyers, who during the past year 
have taken hold of these fabrics and novelties very 
freely. 

Among the new things offered by the firm are a 
number of painted papier-maché boxes, made in Cash- 
mere. Their line of embroideries, novelties and prints 
is very attractive, and the prices are reasonable. 
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T IS high time for a determined country-wide 

movement to offset hysterical economies and 

those tendencies that are making themselves 

felt which are likely to make people and busi- 
ness Over-apprehensive and to produce commercial 
insecurity if they are not checked. There should be 
a real movement to enlarge our business and indus- 
trial activities and to stem all effort aiming to con- 
tract them. 

A few days ago the newspapers mentioned a 
women’s organization, having branches in every im- 
portant city in the country, that declared for a uni- 
form to be worn by their members and the women 
of the country as a means of economizing on the 
present expenditure of millions of dollars for dress 
goods. 

Patriotic organizations with the laudable in- 
tention of conserving food supplies against an im- 
pending or possible shortage are making hysterical 
calls for savings all along the line of human needs. 
There can be no objection to a universal endeavor 
for the elimination of waste, but there should be 
wise discrimination and no agitating of false econo- 
mies which, if carried out, would inflict hardships 
and perhaps actual want upon others. 

There is no justifiable need for a strict curtail- 
ing of purchases down to bare necessities in order 
to effect savings for any one of the many worthy 
war causes. Such mistaken patriotism can but re- 
sult in stopping the normal flow of commerce and 
cause failures among merchants and manufacturers 
and the consequent plunging into want of their em- 
ployees. 

One cannot be blind to the fact that one of the 
direct consequences of the misguided campaigns for 
economy will be the effect upon luxuries which nat- 
urally will be the first to come under the ban of 
hysterical savings. And because carried out un- 
wisely these indiscriminate economies are certain to 
so affect business as to become a disaster instead of 
a blessing to the country. Surely there is greater 
need for continued prosperity than for that form 
of misguided patriotism that is throwing the com- 
munity into a panic. 
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KEEP THE BUSINESS 
WHEELS TURNING 


WE NEED NOW MORE THAN EVER 

A SPIRIT THAT WILL ENABLE ALL 

INDUSTRIES TO CONTINUE 
‘“BUSINESS AS USUAL.”’ 








The Rotary Club is rallying to the slogan 
“Keep Business Normal.” 

Great Britain adopted “Business as Usual” as a 
slogan at the outset of the war. 

“Unemployment and closed factories, brought 
about by fitful and ill-advised campaigns for public 
and private economy, will prove a veritable foun- 
dation of quicksand for the serious work we have 
at hand,” said Howard E. Coffin, member of the 
Advisory Commission of the Council of National 
Defense, on his return from a recent trip through 
the West. Continuing further on the great need of 
prosperity in war, he said, “It is true that the Pres- 
ident has said that this is a time to correct our 
habits of wastefulness. Certainly! But the key- 
note of his message to the people was this para- 
graph: 

“Tt is evident to every thinking man that our 
industries, on the farm, in the shipyards, in the 
mines, in the factories, must be made more prolific 
and more efficient.’ 

“We need prosperity in wartime even more 
than when we are at peace. Business depressions 
are always bad, but doubly so when we have a 
fight on our hands. The declaration of war can 
have no real evil effect on business. What bad ef- 
fects are apparent are purely psychological and 
largely of our own foolish making, for our markets 
are the same in April as they were in March. We 
need more business, not less. There is real danger 
in hysteria. Indiscriminate economy. will be ruinous. 
Now is the time to open throttle. 

“Let us make ‘Better Business’ our watchword 
and keep our factory fires burning. No radically 
new conditions confront us. We are still cut off 
from business relations with the Central Powers, 
but that does not mean that we have lost any mar- 
kets. With the rest of the world we will continue 
to do a volume of business greater than ever before. 
To the billions which have been spent here by for- 
eign powers are now to be added billions of our 
own. Business must be increased, labor- employed 
and the country kept going strongly ahead as a suc- 
cessful economic machine.” 
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NEW YORK’S NEWEST HOTEL 
ENTERPRISE. 
E ARE so accustomed to read of “mammoth,” 
“palatial” and “colossal” hotels, that we find 
it difficult to discover an adjective that will properly 
describe the Hotel Commodore, now being con- 
structed on the corner of Lexington Avenue and 
Forty-second Street, New York. 

It will be controlled by the same organization 
that controls the Biltmore, and is built because of 
the success of the Biltmore. 

When the Biltmore was financed they gave to 
every purchaser of one share of 7 per cent. preferred 
stock one-half share of common stock. This com- 
mon stock, which is a gratuity, has been paying 10 
per cent., a half share 5 per cent., so that the owner 
of a share of preferred stock has been actually get- 
ting 12 per cent. on his investment. 

The new Commodore, named after the late 
Commodore Vanderbilt, will have over 2,000 rooms; 
it will be twenty-six stories high, and contain over 
1,200 bedrooms, each with private bath. It will 
have the largest ball-room in the world, with two 
tiers of private boxes, available for entertainments 
or banquets. 

The construction of the hotel is in the form of 
a broad open U, so that guest rooms will be all out- 
side rooms. 

The new hotel promises to be a sensation in 
New York, and it is stated on good authority that 
the management has already signed up dinners and 
functions for next year aggregating $225,000 and in 
the main dining-room the tables are already being 


reserved for next New Year’s Eve. 

We understand that $3,000,000 in cash lies in the 
bank, and that all furnishings will be bought upon 
a basis that will insure bed-rock figures. 





A POPULAR-PRICED LINE. 

” THE line being brought out by Moskowitz 

Bros. there are a number of clever ideas in bed- 
sets and panel curtains, made up both in scrim 
and net. Besides these the firm are showing a very 
interesting line of Marie Antoinette curtains. All 
of these goods are offered at very attractive prices 
and are sure to interest careful buyers. 





AN INTERESTING DEPARTMENT DISPLAY. 
r THE upholstery department of Frederick Loe- 

ser & Co., Brooklyn, Mr. Chattin has made many 
changes which greatly improve the appearance of 
the department. In displaying the Summer goods, 
the heavy goods have been removed from the more 
conspicuous places and replaced with an exception- 
ally fine display of madras, Summer draperies, cre- 
tonnes, curtain materials and prints. 

One of the most important features of the dis- 
play is a line of willow furniture. Besides the or- 
dinary chairs and tables for individual use, there 
are several complete suites upholstered in both 
domestic and imported materials which have attract- 
ed considerable attention and have stimulated sales 
to a very large degree. 

A conspicuous feature of the display is shown 
in the illustration on this page. 





An interesting section of the upholstery department in the store of Frederick Loeser & Co., Brooklyn. Window dra- 
peries, lamp-shade, wall-panels and furniture coverings are all of a single pattern of cretonne, an attractive design, chosen 
from the line of Miller & Montague. 
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L. S. Plaut & Co.’s upholstery department, in charge of Bernhard Mendel, has recently been removed to lar- 





ger quarters on the second floor of the store. A section of the department is devoted to cretonnes from all 

of the leading manufacturers, suggestions for windows and window-seat treatments, and a sample awning dis- 

play. This section is illustrated above and it is reported that the new arrangement has added greatly to the 
prosperity of the department. 


FLAGS ON GOODS PROHIBITED. 
*"ppeesnateil deal of uncertainty has been engen- 
dered concerning the laws against the use of the 
American flag for advertising and decorative pur- 
poses. To clarify the situation, the Silk Association 
of America, through its secretary, has sent the fol- 
lowing communication to its membership: 

“Our attorney, Walter Gordon Merritt, of Aus- 
tin, McLanahan & Merritt, gives us the following 
advice in connection with the use of the flag: 

“*The States of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Illinois, Indiana, Maryland, Rhode Island, California, 
Colorado, Delaware, Idaho, Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, 
Utah, Massachusetts, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, Oregon, Vermont, Washington and 
Wisconsin have laws which forbid the manufacture, 
sale, exposure for sale, giving away or possessing any 
article or substance upon which the American flag 
shall be printed, for the purpose of decoration, adver- 
tising or otherwise. 

“ “Most of these laws, like the New York law, lit- 
erally forbid the printing of the flag on any merchan- 
dise, but of necessity are subject to a reasonable inter- 
pretation which permits such printing on a button, 
piece of cloth or other material which is to be used 
solely as a flag or representation thereof; but these 
laws do forbid the printing of such a flag on any arti- 
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cle like a handkerchief, box, wearing material or other 
merchandise to be used for other purposes than the 
mere exhibition or reproduction of the flag. 

“*The flag itself may be printed on any material, 
but it shall not be used “to advertise, call attention to, 
decorate, mark or distinguish the article or substance 
on which so placed.” To illustrate the point: You 
may manufacture buttons with a flag printed thereon 
if the purpose be merely to show “the colors,” but you 
cannot decorate sleeve buttons or other utilitarian arti- 
cles with flags. The Atlantic Monthly in every crisis 
of the country had been accustomed to publish the 
American flag on its cover, but, with an explanation 
to readers concerning the law, was obliged to sub- 
stitute the American eagle in our present crisis. 

“*The States of New Jersey, Connecticut, Ari- 
zona, Michigan, Minnesota, New Hampshire, New 
Mexico, South Dakota and Wyoming usually prohibit 
the use of advertising matter on or in connection with 
the flag.’ ” 





| podpress of incorporation were filed at Albany 

recently by J. M. McDowell, Inc., New York, to 
engage in the manufacture of silk lamp-shades, with 
a capital of $20,000. The incorporators are Jessie 
M. and Francis M. Mayer and Carl Heicke, all of 
this city. 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES. 
UCH interest was awakened in the study of home 

furnishings by the course recently given under 
the auspices of the University of California at San 
Francisco and other cities of the state. Following 
the series of lectures given at San Francisco Sum- 
ner Robinson toured the state and delivered talks 
at a number of places on period furniture. These 
addresses were splendidly illustrated by means of 
colored slides and were largely attended by mem- 
bers of the university extension classes. So much 
interest was taken in this course that it is planned 
to make it a regular part of the extension work. The 
class at San Francisco was made up of one hundred 
and sixteen men and women, one furniture firm 
sending twenty-six of its employees to take the 
course and a large department store sending thir- 
teen. 

The City of Paris Dry Goods Co., of San Fran- 
cisco, have opened an Oriental Shop on the sec- 
ond gallery of their store and are offering a large 
line of objects of art, gift articles, lampshades and 
decorative materials imported direct from the Ori- 
ent. : 

Umberto Frilla, whose display of objects of art 





An attractive panel of cluny and filet laces with Richelieu 
medallion, from the line of S. W. Heim & Co. 
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at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition at 
San Francisco will long be remembered, has left for 
Italy, accompanied by his wife. 


The Herter Looms, Inc., of New York, who oc- 
cupied quarters in the Head Building for a time fol- 
lowing the close of the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition, are now located on the fifth floor of the 
Joseph Building, at 233 Grant Avenue. 


S. & G. Gump, who conduct a large -art goods 
and decorative store on Post Street, San Francisco, 
are preparing to erect a three-story factory at Pa- 
cific and Trenton Streets. Charles H. Dodd, the 
new directing manager of their studios for exclusive 
interiors and special furniture, has been very busy 
since arriving here to fill this position, having se- 
cured contracts for work in many fine homes being 
erected in this city. 


In order to introduce the large drapery depart- 
ment on the second floor of their new store at Oak- 
land, Cal., the John Breuner Co. instituted Drapery 
Week late in April and by widely advertising the 
event did a greatly ‘increased business. One day 
was set aside as cretonne day, another as lace-cur- 
tain day, another as sunfast day and so on through 
the week. 


Miss Elsa Ritzau, for three years with the dra- 
pery department of the H. C. Capwell Co., Oakland, 
Cal., was married on April 24 to W. Pfundstein, of 
Los Angeles. 


Frank Spring, a builder, of Berkeley, Cal., has 
erected an exhibition house in the Thousand Oaks 
district, the fixtures having been installed by the 
Palmer Shops and the furnishings by the John 
Breuner Co. 


The Art Furniture Shop, Pomona, Cal., have 
taken an additional store to accommodate the 
growth of the upholstering department. 

The N. B. Blackstone Co., Los Angeles, plan to 
be in their new home in September. The Coulter 
Dry Goods Co. are preparing to move to their new 
store a month later. 

Bullock’s, Los Angeles, have signed a forty- 
year lease on the eight-story building at 640-646 
South Hill Street. 

At the annual meeting of the Ark Housefur- 
nishing Co., Riverside, Cal., J. G. Hansler was 
chosen president and manager. 

The Rogers Furniture Co., El Paso, Tex., who 
have a large drapery department, have moved into a 
new home. 

The Southwest Washington Retail Furniture 
Dealers’ Association has been formed with officers 
as follows: J. J. Kaufman, Aberdeen, president; I’. 
G. Wilson, Hoquiam, vice-president; A. L. Callow, 
Elma, secretary-treasurer. 
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HERE are men in retail and wholesale who 

have never studied the subject of salesman- 

ship but have the idea that it is all a mat- 

ter of intuition—that salesmanship is a 

talent, like music or painting, and that there’s no 

use of studying; but there was never a great musi- 

cian, painter, sculptor, singer or dancer, who ever 

accomplished anything without years of study, pa- 
tience and practice. 

The average salesman says, “Give me the right 

goods and the right price, and time enough to get 

acquainted with the buyers and that is all there is 


THIRTY-ONE QUESTIONS FOR SALESMEN 


to it”’—and the time was when he would add “a lib- 
eral expense account,” but the expense account does 
not count for so much nowadays. 

Nevertheless here are some examination papers 
which have been issued and were discussed May 4 
by prospective members of the various salesman- 
ship clubs that are affiliated with the World’s Sales- 
manship Congress, and every question is of itself 
worthy of study. Out of the list of thirty-four ques- 
tions we have eliminated only three. Thirty-one of 
them we consider vital. 

We commend this list also to retail department 





1. What is the highest type of the trained sales- 
man? 

2. Why is belief in goods essential for efficient 
salesmanship? 

3. Define an “order-taker.” 

4. What counts the more in salesmanship, natural 
ability or experience? 

5. How necessary is a “love of selling” to success- 
ful salesmanship? 

6. Should a salesman have a pre-arranged line of 
attack for each customer? 

7. How much do personal culture and general edu- 
cation count in making and holding customers? 

8. Would you prefer to sell exclusive goods or 
goods in competition? 

9. Does a salesman’s responsibility to his house 
cease when he has finished his day’s work, or 
has his house the right to know how he spends 
his evenings? 

10. Should a salesman stick to a house which can- 
not promptly deliver the product which he sells? 

11. Would you advise a salesman who is required 
to misrepresent his goods to resign his posi- 
tion? ; 

12. Should a salesman always agree with his cus- 
tomer’s views, or firmly, but tactfully, stand by 
his own? 

13. Is there any excuse for “knocking” the com- 
petitor? If so, what is it? 

14. How can you, at first meeting, tell a wealthy 
prospect from a moderate prospect and a mod- 
erate customer from a poor person? 

15. How do you handle the prospect who is dis- 
courteous and says, “I won’t see you”? 

16. How do you handle a conceited prospect? 

17. How do you handle the conservative prospect 
who says, “I haven’t the money”? 

How do you handle the prospect who is eco- 





a 


nomical and says, “Cheaper goods will answer 
my purpose”? 

19. How should objections which are made for the 
sake of argument be met? 

20. What should be done when a customer claims 
superiority of competitor’s goods? 

21. How should objections that a competitor’s goods 
are cheaper be met? 

22. Should the salesman, after making a sale, sug- 
gest other goods to the customer? If so, how 
far should he carry out this policy? 

23. Should a salesman look over his customer’s 
stock and advise him how to get rid of “dead 
goods”? 

24. Would you advise a salesman to call upon a 
regular customer when he has reason to feel 
that a sale is practically impossible at that 
time? Had he better wait? 

25. What is the relation between personal appear- 
ance and salesmanship? 

26. How much does story-telling count in sales- 
manship? 


27. What kind of a customer, if any, would you 
flatter? 

28.- What do you think of the use of tobacco as 
regards efficient salesmanship? 


29. Would you advise a young man on the thresh- 
old of his business life to learn to be a sales- 
man in preference to taking up clerical or other 
work? If so, why? If not so, why? 


30. If one has tried to sell for a year and failed, 
would you advise him to persevere or to take 
up some other calling? 


31. If you were asked to give a few words of ad- 
vice to the salesmen of the world in session at 
the World’s Salesmanship Congress, June 10 to 
June 14, what would you say? 
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managers. A selected list of these questions made 
up into an examination paper and distributed among 
the salesmen for answers would undoubtedly bring 
replies that would form a splendid basis for discus- 
sion at a meeting of the entire staff. 

The average department in the department 
store, while conforming more or less to the general 
rules of the store, is a separate business enterprise 
in all that relates to personal contact with the custo- 
mer. There are customers who never form any oth- 
er opinion of a store than the impression created by 
the treatment they receive from a salesperson in 
some single department. They never meet the 
manager of a department, or the executive force of 
the store, they know nothing about the store’s rules, 
policies or aims, and some little ten-dollar-a-week 
clerk can create an impression the first time a cus- 
tomer makes a purchase that will make that custo- 
mer an everlasting enemy of the entire store. 

That which injures the store must of necessity 
injure the department, and vice versa, so that it is 
incumbent upon the buyer of any department not 
only to see that customers are served, but to make 
sure also that the mental processes of every indi- 
vidual salesman are such as to insure the customer’s 
being served in the way the store wishes. 

Instead of expecting the salesperson to acquire 
the store’s thoughts and policies by “contagion,” let 
the buyer adopt a method of teaching that will in- 
sure the acquisition of the necessary mental atti- 
tude and make certain of it by examination. 





AN EXHIBITION OF HAND-WOVEN AND 
HAND-DECORATED FABRICS. 
N EXHIBITION of interest to decorators and 
to manufacturers of decorative fabrics was 
opened May 7 to continue for three weeks at 10 
East Forty-seventh Street, under the auspices of 
the Art Alliance of America. It comprises a large 
variety of hand-woven or hand-decorated fabrics 
and many of these are in designs suitable for use in 
interior decoration. 

Manufacturers who have examined the speci- 
mens in this collection are confident that excellent 
results can be had by reproducing patterns of this 
kind by the usual methods of manufacture, namely, 
by weaving on a power loom or by machine printing. 

Many of the fabrics shown are decorated by the 
batik process, which involves dyeing in connection 
with a wax resist. Fabrics printed by hand from 
carved wood blocks are also strongly in evidence, 
and the examples of tie-dyeing are interesting. The 
latter process, sometimes known as knot-dyeing, in- 
volves tying pebbles or other small objects into the 
cloth with waxed cord to form a pattern. When 
the fabric is immersed in the dye the waxed cord 





protects portions of the fabric from the action of the 
dye. 

Four prizes, given by Albert Blum of the United 
Piece Dye Works, have been awarded to exhibitors 
as follows: 

First prize, $100, Miss Hazel Dernham Slaugh- 
ter, batik; second prize, $75, Mrs. Helen C. Reed, 
batik; third prize, $50, Miss Martha Ryther, batik; 
fourth prize, $25, Frank Clark, block printing. 

Six supplementary prizes, offered by E. Irving 
Hanson, of the H. R. Mallinson Co., and Edward 
Mayer, were awarded as follows: Miss Sallie B. 
Tannahill, needlework; Miss Nell Witters, pictorial 
batik; Edmond Froese, colored batik; John Kellogg 
Woodruff, block print; Miss Belle Northrup, tie- 
dyeing; Mlle. de Sumono, block printing on velvet. 

Over five hundred specimens were submitted 
by one hundred and thirty-five artists, and all parts of 
the United States were represented. 

The requirements for the competition stated 
that the actual fabric was to be submitted, no draw- 
ings on paper being allowed. Fabrics submitted 
“must be decorated by hand in embroidery, painting, 
batik, tie-dyeing, beadwork, block-printing, hand- 
weaving, or in other hand technique for the deco- 
ration of fabrics.” It was also required that the 
fabric be submitted in the piece, not made up in a 
costume, curtain, pillow or other article. While 
quality of execution was considered in judging the 
specimens, the emphasis was placed upon originality 
and beauty of design. 

The judges were Professor Arthur W. Dow, 
Head of Fine Arts Department, Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University; E. Irving Hanson, with H. R. 
Mallinson & Co.; Edward L.. Mayer, costumer; M. 
D. C. Crawford, research associate in textiles, Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History. Some of the prize 
designs are shown on the opposite page. 





CELEBRATE FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY. 

ie K. WHITNER & CO., Reading, Pa., are cele- 

* brating the fortieth anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of the C. K. Whitner store. An interesting 
little booklet gives the history of the growth of the 
business and describes and illustrates the changes 
which have taken place from the establishment of 
the original store in 1877 with 2,000 square feet, to 
their occupation of the present premises with 78,000 
square feet of selling space, and 12,000 square feet 
of storage space. 

Instead of six employees and the owner of the 
business, as in 1877, the organization now includes 
350 employees and the members of the firm. The 
booklet shows to good advantage the tasteful char- 
acter of the present five-story store and its depart- 
ments. 
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MODERN BATIK DECORATION APPLIED TO FABRICS. 


(See text on page 66.) 
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A REMARKABLE PATRIOTIC PANEL IN HAND-MADE LACE. 


This piece of lace is of the very finest order and represents the hand-work of Belgian refugees. In 

the border will be found the coats of arms of Great Britain, Russia and the French Republic. The central 

panel depicts the gratitude of Belgium for the help given that devastated country by America, represented 

as. the Angel of Mercy. This beautiful piece was imported for sale by John F. Patching & Co. for the benefit 

of the Belgian Relief Fund. This exquisite example will be loaned, so far as practical, to any large department 

store that can make an exclusive window display of it, with a descriptive card attached. Mr. Patching is en- 
trusted with a worthy object, and will be glad to hear from anyone interested. 



































A very interesting collection of cretonnes has been shown in the market recently, inspired by French patriotism, and show- 
ing the motifs which we illustrate on this page. The treatment is decorative, and we illustrate the idea as suggestions for 


American designs of a similar character, which we believe would meet with a ready demand. 


A REMARKABLE PIECE OF LACE WORK. 

O* PAGE 68 we show an illustration of a unique 

lace bed-cover, that deserves more than ordinary 
explanation and appreciation. This rare example of 
heavy point venise lace is a veritable chef d’ oeuvre, and 
was created as a special tribute to the three great allies 
of Belgium—Great Britain, France and Russia—and 
also to the American Republic, of whose generosity 
the Belgian people are so deeply sensible. 

One can appreciate the human interest in a work 
of this kind, when one has learned that there are 
nearly 3,000 Belgian refugees in a little colony at 
Shepherds Bush, just outside of London, working un- 
der the auspices of the Union Ouvriére de Dentelliéres 
et Lingéres Belges. 

Here these lace-makers have been organized and 
equipped to carry on the industry they peacefully fol- 
lowed before their entire earthly interests were over- 
thrown and swallowed up in devastating war. The 
colony is by no means at present self-supporting, and 
it depends principally upon the charitable people of 
Great Britain. It is hoped, however, that, with the 
increasing encouragement and patronage their product 
is receiving, the workers will ere long be able to sup- 
port themselves. 

It is safe to say that no such piece of exquisite 
individual craftsmanship was ever before produced un- 
der circumstances approaching those under which this 
piece of Belgian lace has been formed. It is the an- 
guish of a people, translated, in exile, into a tangible 
evidence of appreciation and gratitude to those na- 
tions which have given them help in their time of 
greatest need. The piece has been imported by John 
F. Patching & Co., and it is to be sold eventually for 
the benefit of the exiled lace-workers. 
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SEASONABLE AND STAPLE TRIMMINGS. 
WEINBERG & CO., manufacturers of drapery 
* and furniture trimmings, have made up some un- 
usually select styles for this season. Among these 
there are a number of two-tone silk edgings, silk lamp- 
shade fringe and a fine collection of cretonne trim- 
mings suitable for any combination of colors. 






































































While everyone has, doubtless ere this, read the proclamation of the President, dated at the 
White House, April 15, we wish to call particular attention to the following extracts from the 


proclamation, that deserve unusual emphasis among business men.—[Eb. 


THE NATION’S DUTY. 


“There is not a single selfish element, so far as I can see, in the cause 
» we are fighting for. We are fighting for what we believe and wish to be 
the rights of mankind and for the future peace and security of the world. 
To do this great thing worthily and successfully, we must devote our- 
selves to the service without regard to profit or material advantage and 
with an energy and intelligence that will rise to the level of the enter- 
prise itself. We must realize to the full how great the task is and how 
many things, how many kinds and elements of capacity and service and 
self-sacrifice it involves.” 

“Tt is evident to every thinking man that our industries, on the 
farms, in the shipyards, in the mines, in the factories, must be made more 
prolific and more efficient than ever, and that they must be more 
economically managed and better adapted to the particular requirements 
of our task than they have been; and what I want to say: is that the men 
and the women who devote their thought and their energy to these things 
will be serving the country and conducting the fight for peace and free- 
dom just as truly and just as effectively as the men on the battlefield or in 
the trenches. The industrial forces of the country, men and women 
alike, will be a great national, a great international, service army—a nota- 
ble and honored host engaged in the service of the nation and the world, 
the efficient friends and saviors of free men everywhere. Thousands, 
nay, hundreds of thousands, of men otherwise liable to military service 
will of right and of necessity be excused from that service and assigned 
to the fundamental, sustaining work of the fields and factories and mines, 
and they will be as much part of the great patriotic forces of the nation as 
the men under fire.” 

“The supreme need of our own nation and of the nations with which 
we are co-operating is an abundance of supplies, and especially of food- 
stuffs. The importance of an adequate food supply, especially for the 
present year, is superlative. Without abundant food, alike for the 
armies and the peoples now at war, the whole great enterprise upon 
which we have embarked will break down and fail.” 

“The course of trade shall be as unhampered as it is possible to 
make it, and there shall be no unwarranted manipulation of the nation’s 
food supply by those who handle it on its way to the consumer. This is 
our opportunity to demonstrate the efficiency of a great democracy, and 
we shall not fall short of it!” 

“The manufacturer does not need to be told, I hope, that the nation 
looks to him to speed and perfect every process; and I want only to 
remind his employees that their service is absolutely indispensable and 
is counted on by every man who loves the country and its liberties.” 

“Let every man and every woman assume the duty of careful, provi- 
dent use and expenditure as a public duty, as a dictate of patriotism 
which no one can now expect ever to be excused or forgiven for ig- 
noring.” 
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First Call 
1 Need You in the Navy this Minute! 
Our Country will always 
be proudest of those who 





Navy Recruitiog Stations 


34 East 23rd Street 
New York 





115 Flatbush Ave. 
Brookd 








Show them in your window. Ad 
tates, Southern 


SOME OF OUR NAVY POSTERS. 


copies, Navy League of the United 
Building, Washington. 



































INDUSTRIAL ART PREPAREDNESS 


A paper by Frank Alvah Parsons, addressed to the First National Convention of the Allied Furnishing Industries at 
j the Hotel Astor, April 17. 


WELL-WORN proverb of ours reminds us— 

“In times of peace, prepare for war.” Per- 

haps some of us are realizing the soundness 

of this doctrine. Possibly others of us will. 
Why not reverse conditions and “In times of war, 
prepare for peace” also, since this doctrine is just as 
sound and the proof of its realization by some of us 
is this gathering whose first aim is “a greater in- 
dustrial art preparedness.” This we conceive to be an 
essential element to our own national growth and ex- 
pansion after the war. 

In the last ten years there has been the most re- 
markable awakening on the part of our people to the 
importance of art and to the possibility of its applica- 
tions in social and business life. This revival in art 
is in many ways akin to that of the Italian Renaissance 
and now, as then, the art quality is struggling first for 
expression in those things that lie nearest to the lives 
of the greatest number of individuals of whom the 
nation is composed. 

As a nation, we have in the past been, in most 
cases, indifferent to art. Where interest has been ap- 
parent it has been centered around the belief that art 
expressed itself exclusively in pictures or perhaps pic- 
tures and sculpture. We have admired the products 
of the great masters of the past; been able to purchase 
them and have gloried in their ownership. That the 
art quality which these objects possessed was the same 
quality that all objects in life ought to possess was 
rarely grasped by any of us. 

In the mental reconstruction that must follow de- 
stroying the belief that art is only pictures and estab- 
lishing the new standard of art as a conceivable quality, 
there is work for every individual in any walk of life. 
The greatest menace at present is found in the inco- 
herent, unauthoritative, slippery, sentimental mass of 
stuff masquerading as art in interior decoration. 

Art is the expression of the ideals and practices 
of a nation or of an individual who produces it. It is 
first an attitude of mind and it externalizes itself when 
present without conscious effort in any and all ma- 
terials which the man handles. 

The reason for an art object in practical life is 
the need which an individual or group of individuals 
has for that object. This object, fo answer man’s gen- 
eral need, must satisfy first his intelligence as to its 
physical fitness and then his desire for beauty, which 
is an inherent instinct in every man. 

The art quality, then, is a matter of intelligence 
as well as feeling and is measured by its degree of fit- 
ness and by its beauty or harmony in color, form, line 
and texture. It matters not whether the object be 


pictures, architecture, interior furnishings, clothes, ad- 
vertising matter or what not, the fundamentals in 
practical art are the same, “utility and beauty.” With- 
out either of these, one’s concept of art is indeed in- 
complete. 

Naturally man’s physical necessities and his ideals 
center around the home. This makes architecture and 
interior decoration not only professional in their 
aspects, but human and individual to a degree. 

If we examine even in the most cursory manner 
the history of any period we are amazed at the action 
and reaction of the environment on the people and the 
people on environment. We are just waking to the 
power that environment has to modify our thinking 
and our acting. We are seeing more clearly every day 
the refining influences of art as they appear in our 
normal surroundings and are viewing with greater 
concern the apparent lack of this quality in the works 
of the present generation. 

On the other hand, we are seeing just as clearly 
the necessity for ability on the part of our people to 
create practical and at the same time beautiful things 
in answer to our national and individual needs. To 
compete in this regard with older nations (which we 
must in the very near future do more comprehen- 
sively) there must be in our educational systems an 
environment of art in common things. The day for a 
belief that precept is stronger than example has passed. 
The time when a purely academic viewpoint satisfied 
life is gone. The real things we use, such as furniture, 
hangings, carpets, wall-papers and clothes, are seen 
to bear an intimate relation to life that antique statues 
and mechanical objects by their very nature may 
not do. 

We are awake. The furnishing of a house is a 
matter of good taste; a knowledge of what artistic 
things really are, and the power to put these together 
into an artistic unit. It is more. It assumes an intel- 
ligence that can do all this and still fulfil economic 
and physical limitations as well as know the fullest 
possibility so far as function is concerned in the choice 
and arrangement of every article used. Feeling with- 
out knowing is not enough. A wholly commercial 
viewpoint is poverty stricken indeed. 

The public is alive to these conditions. It is pre- 
paring itself with astonishing rapidity to demand bet- 
ter things in every field. Designers are being trained 
(though somewhat slowly) to meet this situation. 
Manufacturers, I believe, are ready to co-operate with 
those who can create. Wholesale and retail merchants 
are on the whole the least prepared of any people con- 
cerned to meet this situation. That they are willing to 
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Four motifs from the French cretonnes mentioned on page 69. These motifs are brought out in strong color contrasts, and 
are full of patriotic inspiration. 


meet it, yea, desirous of doing so, is proven by the 
wide range of human endeavor represented at this 
convention. Results are what we want. The estab- 
lishment of an ideal, clear-thinking organization and 
strenuous endeavor will produce results. Nothing else 
can. Let us throw down traditions, dismiss the belief 
that art is drawing pictures or natural representation 
of something that has been, and accept the standard 


that autocracy in art is passing like other autocratic 
ideals and that its democratization is already in 
process. Let us remember that all design is not art 
or decoration and determine in what decoration really 
consists and work for that end. 

We must go back in history to know the periods 
not as mechanical facts, but as expressions of the 
world’s greatest and most varied ideals and practices. 


A patriotic wall-panel designed by John Hassal, the celebrated English artist, and made by the Sundour Mills, for which 

Witcombe, McGeachin & Co. are exclusive selling agents in this country. The panel here shown is entitled “Young Amer- 

ica,” and was photographed in Witcombe, McGeachin & Co.’s show-window. A companion panel, “Young Briton,,” is shown 

in their other show-window. Both panels are aati considerable interest, and are attractive and useful for wall 
ecoration. 
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Not slavishly to copy periods, but to use them as lan- 
guage elements to express our present day ideas and 
tendencies. Finally, it is important that we see not 
only the economic value of art as a factor in our na- 
tional development, but that we realize in fullest meas- 
ure the part it actually plays in forming the national 
ideal, which, after all, is the most important thing in 
the life of any people. May we not acknowledge this 
premise; accept the ideal of better things in actual 
life; develop a propaganda of educational moment 
along these lines and organize so as to set in immediate 
motion the machinery for the systematic diffusion 
of our ideals? 





BUSINESS COMMUNITY REST-ROOMS. 
Shee decorator is frequently called upon now- 

adays to furnish interiors that establish a new 
precedent in commercial work. The demand of 
modern business and its wear and tear on human 
fiber have brought about a necessity for indoor rest 
spots to serve the same purpose as a community 
park. 

We describe below, and illustrate on the ad- 
joining page, a series of rest and silence rooms in 
the equipment of the new Equitable Life Building 
in New York’s busy downtown. The fact that such 
rooms are so important to the community life of a 
building as to lead to their adoption in this whole- 
sale way by one progressive organization would 
indicate that the decorator would find a profitable 
field in promoting the adoption of such rooms in all 
large office buildings and factory organizations. 

Interesting examples of furnishing with the aim 
of creating a pleasant and restful atmosphere are 
found in the rooms of the welfare department of the 
Equitable Building. About two thousand women, 
employees of tenants who occupy offices in this 
building, are provided for in the five suites of wel- 
fare rooms, which are so located that they are easily 
accessible from all sections of the building which 
they serve. Each rest-room, with its adjoining 
silence-room and lavatory, serves a zone of the 
building comprising from ten to twelve floors. The 
company controlling the Equitable Building are be- 
lieved to be the first to provide service of this kind 
for the benefit of tenants in an office building. 

A number of the rest-rooms are illustrated on 
page 75. The wall treatment in plain buff color is 
both cheerful and restful. The furniture, rugs and 
draperies are in quiet, restful tones. In some of the 
rooms all the furniture, draperies and rugs are in 
tones of brown, while in other rooms the entire 
scheme, excepting the walls, is in tones of green. 
Printed draperies and upholstery coverings are used 
in several of the rest-rooms. 


The chairs in the rest-rooms are of comfortable 





English sofa, from the line of the Chesterfield Furniture Co. 





shapes and are cushioned. A table upon which are 
magazines and a vase of flowers is found in each 
room. There are also writing-desks. Inside the 
windows are window-boxes covered with birchbark. 
In these, growing plants are constantly kept. On the 
walls are well-chosen prints and photographs. 

By making an exchange of furniture and fur- 
nishings from room to room a beneficial change of 
environment is secured, without the purchase of 
new furnishings. The silence-room adjoining each 
rest-room is provided with a number of couches. 
These are of willow and have cushions covered with 
denim. On each couch is a pillow and a woolen 
blanket. 

A short ‘period of absolute quiet and relaxation 
in the silence-room usually restores the office worker 
who is ill, faint or nervous to a normal condition. 
This prevents the loss of time which results if there 
is no rest-room in the office building. 

Each suite of welfare rooms is in charge of a 
matron who has been instructed in first-aid work, 
and who has the proper equipment. The whole 
service is under the direction of the welfare secre- 
tary, Miss Marie L. McComb. 





ENLARGE WESTERN FACILITIES. 

i iecas Chicago office of the Stewart Hartshorn Co. 

is now in new quarters at 332 South Michigan 
Avenue and the firm have also taken larger quar- 
ters for storage of stock in that city in the Pugh 
Terminal Building. These progressive steps will 
be appreciated by the firm’s Western customers in 
view of the increased facilities that will be made 
possible by the additional space. 





‘Pie J. VIEAU, representing the Maxwell Ray 

Co., the Chesterfield Furniture Co. and O. B. 
Kendall, Boston, has moved from the third floor at 
his present address, 7 East Thirty-eighth Street, to 
the floor below, thereby doubling his present floor 
space. 
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REST-ROOMS IN THE EQUITABLE LIFE BUILDING. 


See text on opposite page. 
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THE HOME ATMOSPHERE IN AN AFTER- 
THEATER CLUB. 
TT English country-house type of decoration has 
been applied in the treatment of Miss Justine John- 
stone’s Little Club in the Fourty-fourth Street Thea- 
ter Building. 

The walls are covered with shirred white silk 
finished at the top and bottom with a narrow light- 
green gimp. The draperies are of printed linen and 
show large oval masses of roses and leaves against a 
white ground. The bent-wood furniture is enameled 
in a soft, light green. 

At intervals along the walls are oval paintings 
of massed flowers in pastel colors, suggesting the de- 
sign of the drapery material. The frames are finished 
in a light-green enamel with a purple patina. 

Cylindrical shades of printed linen cover the 
lighting fixtures on the ceiling. Through the plain 
rose-color silk of the under sides of these shades the 
light filters down upon the dancing floor. Around the 
walls are triple-branched side-lights with rose-color 
candle shades. The carpet is of plain old-rose color. 

Along the side of the room upon which one first 


enters is a section fitted as a lounge, with divans and 
large upholstered chairs. This section overlooks the 
main portion of the room, which is several feet lower. 
Along the edge of the platform is a wooden rail of 
simple design painted soft, light green. The lower 
level is reached by a broad flight of steps. 

The scheme of decoration has been well chosen to 
give an appropriate atmosphere to this club, which is 
a unique feature of the after-theater life of Broad- 
way. Miss Johnstone’s idea in establishing this club 
was to provide a place in which the right kind of peo- 
ple might gather for informal dancing, conversation 
and supper. After the theater Miss Johnstone acts 
as hostess at the club. 

The place has the home atmosphere and provides 
a welcome relief for those who have wearied of the 
high-tension gaiety of the popular after-theater res- 
taurants. 





M fHAMALIAN & CO., weavers and repairers of 

* antique Oriental rugs, formerly at 420 Fourth 
Avenue, now occupy new quarters at 185 Lexington 
Avenue. 
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Some Patagonian decorative motifs. 











Three patterns in “Netquisette,” a new fabric in the line of Loveman Bros. 


NETQUISETTE A NEW TEXTURE. 
ARRYING out their promise made in a previous 
issue of “THE UPHOLSTERER,” to put out a new 
line of goods entirely different from anything ever 
before shown, Loveman Bros. have produced a new 
fabric which is called “Netquisette,” a trade-mark name 
registered in the United States Patent Office. 

This new fabric is thirty-nine and forty inches in 
width, and comes in white, cream and écru, and is to 
be sold at a very popular price. The firm have stated 
that the first concern writing for samples and ordering 
these goods will be given the exclusive sale for their 
city. 

The body of “Netquisette” is a marquisette, and 
the patterns show dainty allover net effects with and 
without tape borders. See the illustration on this page. 





TO BUILD BIG EASTERN FACTORY. 

S KARPEN & BROS,., the well-known upholstery 

* manufacturers, have purchased an entire block 
in Long Island City, for the purpose of erecting an 
Eastern factory at this point. The building plans 
represent a six-story, concrete structure, containing 
300,000 square feet, and will provide a factory build- 
ing of ample proportions for the firm’s growing 
Eastern business. 

S. Karpen & Bros. have in the last eleven years 
built up a splendid business in the Eastern territory. 
In the Fall of 1906 the firm opened an Eastern office 
in the St. James Building, New York. The follow- 
ing year they opened a showroom at 155 West Thir- 
ty-fourth Street, taking over the entire building for 
the purpose. 

In 1911 they expanded still more and took space 
for manufacturing purposes in the Bush Terminal, 
Brooklyn, and a little over a year ago they opened 
new and enlarged showrooms at Thirty-seventh 
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Street and Broadway. Their Eastern connections 
now comprise 50,000 square feet of manufacturing 
space in the Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, and 23,000 
square feet in the showrooms at Thirty-seventh 
Street and Broadway. 

The general offices of the firm are at Twenty- 
second and Union Streets, Chicago, IIl., from which 
are controlled the factory in that city, the one at 
Michigan City, and the Brooklyn factory. 





A KLEARFLAX SELLING HELP. 

UITE a remarkable trade book has just been 

issued by the Klearflax Linen Rug Co. It is 
far removed from the ordinary catalogue, inasmuch 
as the illustrations, while presenting the Klearflax 
rug upon the floor of a room, consider the environ- 
ment of the room and bring it out with unusual 
cleverness. . The book shows a number of interiors; 
the furniture, side-walls, draperies and the floor 
properly treated. It also illustrates separately eight 
Klearflax rugs in blue, brown, taupe, black, rose and 
tones of green and gray, and engraver and printer 
have succeeded in bringing out very clearly the ac- 
tual texture of the pattern. It is one of the most 
interesting catalogues that has come to our desk in 
many years. Published by the Klearflax Linen Rug 
Co., West Duluth, Minn. Agnes Rowe Fairman 
wrote the text covering the questions of background 
influence, color and balance and is to be congratu- 
lated for the interest she arouses in the subject. 





BERTHEL & CO., importers of Chinese antique 
*art objects, have removed from 298 Fifth Avenue 
into larger quarters at 18 East Forty-fifth Street. 


KAPRELIAN, importer of Oriental rugs and 
“carpets, formerly at 179 Madison Avenue, has 
opened a store at 13 West Thirty-ninth Street. 
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AN INTERESTING PICTURE. 

N THE opposite page is an exact reproduction of 

an old French engraving entitled “Attroupement 
Au Fauxbourg St. Antoine” representing the attack 
on the wall-paper warehouse of Réveillon that began 
the French Revolution. 

In this print is seen the mob, which has pillaged 
Réveillon’s establishment and destroyed the valuable 
contents of his wall-paper warehouse, defying the 
soldiery. Armed with clubs and paving stones and 
mad with the spirit of revolution, they continue to 
resist the musket vollies and bayonet thrusts of the 
soldiery on this the second day of disorder. At the 
right is seen Réveillon’s factory, the entrance sur- 
mounted by the crown and three fleurs-de-lis, for, in 
recognition of the quality of his wall-papers, Réveillon 
had been appointed “Manufacturer Royal,” in 1784. 
The charges of the soldiery did not settle the matter 
for the artillery had to be called upon. 





HAVE INCREASED PLANT. 

no* looms have recently been added to the equip- 

ment of the Quaker Mills plant, Frankford, Pa., 
to manufacture 9x12, 8x10, 6x9, and 4x7 room sizes. 
The rugs manufactured by the Quaker Mills are the 
“Old Colony,” “Liberty Bell,” “William Penn” and 
“Snowflake,” all typically Colonial in design. The 
demand for these styles has exceeded expectations, but 
deliveries are guaranteed when promised. “Seafoam,” 
“Mermaid” and “Lotus” bath rugs, also made by the 
Quaker Mills, are exceptionally attractive. 





A NEW TYPE OF CURTAIN NET. 

a M. ROCHE has produced for this season’s 

showing several new and dainty styles which em- 
ploy as a fabric foundation a new type of net-like ma- 
terial, not unlike a marquisette, but more open and of 
a lighter texture. The new samples are being displayed 
at the New York salesroom, and on the road, and they 
embody many new ideas that make up a distinctive and 
individual line. 





HOPE FOR EARLIER HOURS IN NEW YORK 
STATE. 
—— reports from Albany strongly indicate 
that the daylight-saving plan now before the 
House and Senate of New York State will shortly be- 
come a law. The bill has received most hearty sup- 
port, and it is claimed that Governor Whitman is one 
of its strongest exponents and is eager to affix his sig- 
nature to the bill which will move the business day an 
hour forward during the Summer months. While it is 
eminently desirable that the measure should become a 
federal measure, it is morally certain that other states 
will not be slow to follow the example of New York, 
should the present effort result favorably. 
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A CLEVER DECORATION STUNT. 


NE of the cleverest bits of street decoration, in 

connection with the visit of the French and Eng- 
lish Commissions to New York City, was the construc- 
tion of three imitation granite obelisks. The Worth 
Monument, at the conjunction of Broadway and Fifth 
Avenue at Twenty-fifth Street, has just been newly 
cleaned, and the natural gray of the stone doubtless 
suggested the erection of three imitation shafts, which, 
with the Worth Monument, made a very imposing ap- 
pearance at this location. From a distance of two 
blocks it was almost impossible to tell the imitation 
from the real stone. 

Wooden frames were built up and the whole struc- 
ture covered smoothly with a yarn-dyed gray gingham, 
the texture of the cloth without any other treatment 
making an admirable reproduction of the gray granite 
of the Worth Monument. 


PRACTICAL PATRIOTISM. 


— seventh annual meeting of the William H. 

Horstmann Co. Relief Association was held in Phil- 
adelphia on May 10. It will interest the upholstery 
trade to know that John F. Kruse is the vice-president 
of this organization, which is doing not only work of a 
personal character, but good work of a national char- 
acter. 

The Declaration of Loyalty, which was recently 
passed around for signature, was signed by over 90 per 
cent. of the employees of this firm. It was sent to 
Washington and was acknowledged by the President 
with thanks for the “good will that prompted the kind 
message, which has helped to reassure me and keep 
me in heart.” 

Work of such associations should be commended 
for its practical patriotism. 








WILL SHOW LARGER LINE THAN USUAL. 
N striking contrast to the supposed wartime expedi- 
ent of curtailed production, the Zenith Mills have 
incorporated in their line for the coming season a num- 
ber of unique and striking novelties and more than the 
customary number of original conceptions in their 
light-weight draperies will be shown. With the many 
different weaves brought out in their sunfast fabrics 
during the past months, and the familiarity of the trade 
with such names as “Aladdin” and “Iona” cloth, and 
the more recent “Zebra” and “Sultana” fabrics, the 
trade is warranted in the anticipation of unusual nov- 
elties of the highest standard. 





prerre the importance of pushing even a small 

thing if it is worth anything at all, A. Kimball, 
the pin ticket manufacturer, has left an estate of over 
half a million dollars. 
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GEORGE C. LYNCH CO. REORGANIZED. 

B ties announcement of the retirement of Kellogg 

Birdseye and C. W. Anderson Jr. from the 
George C. Lynch Co. and the changes in that or- 
ganization are of interest. The reorganization in- 
cludes the following officers and directors: George 
C. Lynch, president; Francis G. Plant, vice-presi- 
dent; C. H. Warfield, secretary and treasurer; F. P. 
Warfield and F. S. Viele, directors. C. H. Warfield 
and Mr. Plant are both members of the National 
Metallizing Co., the former being its president and 
the latter vice-president and art director. They will 
continue their work in the Metallizing Co. without 
change. Mr. Viele is also a director of the National 
Metallizing Co. 

George C. Lynch, who will act as salesmanager 
of the new company, is already too well known as 
salesman and manufacturer to need any further in- 
troduction. Mr. Plant is the art director of the 
company and in this capacity brings a wide experi- 
ence. He was a member of the art staff of the Royal 
Doulton Potteries, England, and later in charge of 
the architectural department of Maw & Co., English 
manufacturers of ceramics. He is a National Med- 
alist (England) in sculpture and design, a member 
of the Architectural League of New York and other 
art associations. 

The George C. Lynch Co. are located at 236 
Fifth Avenue, to which building the offices of the 
National Metallizing Co. removed on May 1. Both 
companies will maintain their separate identity and 
as a result of their allied interests propose to mar- 
ket a most comprehensive range of lighting fixtures 
and decorative art objects. 





YOUNG MEN WANTED FOR NEW YORK 
NATIONAL GUARD. 
Odebrenastete WHITMAN has appealed to the 

trade press for support in bringing the National 
Guard of New York up to a war footing. 

At a meeting held at the Bankers’ Club, called 
by Colonel Charles H. Sherrill, May 8, it was ex- 
plained that 10,000 men are still needed in the Na- 
tional Guard of New York State in order to bring 
the number up to war strength. Colonel Sherrill 
called attention to the fact that it was better and 
more convenient for the individual to volunteer 
while it is possible to volunteer, and select a con- 
genial company or branch of service rather than to 
wait until the draft act assigns him without respect 
to his wishes in company or in service. 

Colonel Sherrill laid stress upon the fact that 
it was the trade press that put 135,000 men on the 
streets of New York in the preparedness parade of a 
year ago, and he asked of the trade journalists that 
they place Governor Whitman’s appeal before their 


constituents. He also emphasized the fact that if 
all men waited until they were drafted under the re- 
cruiting law, there will be many men called that 
will cause great inconvenience to their employers, 
and it would be better for employers and employees 
to co-operate and determine who can be best spared 
for immediate service. 

Unlike the conditions of the draft act, at pres- 
ent recruits for the National Guard must be between 
the ages of eighteen and forty-five, unmarried, weigh 
not less than 125 pounds to the height of 5 feet 4 
inches. They must also pass an eye test and must 
be citizens of the United States or known to have 
declared their intentions to become such. 

Every business house is expected to do its share 
toward raising the 10,000 men. 

The Upholstery Travelers’ Association will fur- 
nish enrollment blanks and cooperate with the main 
Executive Committee in securing the quota assigned 
to the upholstery trade. 





A BROAD TEXTILE LINE. 


T. SMITH & SON, Inc., manufacture a 

e most complete line of fabrics and rugs, the 

extent of which is not always appreciated by buyers 

who do not keep in touch with their season’s offer- 
ings. 

Their line of Royal Art Draperies includes fair- 
mount, regal, madras, radium velours, verdures and 
damask curtains and piece goods; armure, mercer- 
ized, silk crinkled and sunburst silk curtains and 
piece goods; Oriental couch-covers, table-covers, 
lambrequins, runners, etc.; rope portiéres and val- 
ances, Axminster rugs, Wilton chenille rugs, wool 
fiber rugs, Smyrna, bath, navajo and mottle rugs, 
and art squares. 

The extent and variety of such a line precludes 
the possibility of our attempting a minute descrip- 
tion of any section, but we wish to call particular 
attention to the firm’s Royal Turkish Oriental rugs, 
three patterns of which have been reproduced in 
colors for display card purposes. The patterns re- 
produced are those of their Beluchistan, Gorevan 
and Herati rugs made in sizes from 25 x 40 inches 
up to 9x 12 feet and larger, seamless and in twenty- 
eight choice patterns. These display cards, also 
cuts for advertising purposes are at the disposal of 
the firm’s customers, and full particulars can be ob- 
tained on inquiry. 





LEXANDER C. RIENDSKOPF, formerly of 
Fillmor & Riendskopf, is now located at 110 
Grand Avenue, Kansas City, where he conducts a 


high-class drapery, furniture and interior decorative 
shop. 
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ENTRANCE TO THE DECORATIVE SHOP OF RUHLMANN, 


Ruhlmann is responsible for some very ingenious forms of decoration and his shop is always 
cleverly arranged. Note the hot air register in the carpet runner. 
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CHANGES AMONG BUYERS 





Freperick H. MarsHALt, for the past six years 
in charge of the upholstery and rug department of 
I. Sulzbacher, Steubenville, O., and prior to that con- 
nected with the Duffy-Powers Co., Rochester, has con- 
nected himself with Anathan Bros., Steubenville, and 
will open a carpet and drapery department for them as 
soon as building alterations permit. Mr. Marshall has 
been in the market placing orders for his new depart- 
ment, which will occupy a new floor 60x180 feet, with 
light on all four sides. In addition to building this 
new floor, Anathan Bros. are also putting in new 
show-windows, and Mr. Marshall’s department is ex- 
pected to open September 1. 


CuarLtes H. SPANGENBERG, formerly with the 
Henry D. Thomas Co., Seattle, has succeeded Harry 
Hood, in charge of the upholstery department of the 
MacDougal & Southwick Co. 


Harry Hoop, who has been since 1913 in charge 
of the upholstery department of the MacDougal & 
Southwick Co., Seattle, has taken charge of the uphol- 
stery and rug departments with the Powers Mercantile 
Co., Minneapolis. W. A. Benton, who formerly han- 
dled these departments, together with the furniture de- 
partment, is now confining his whole attention to fur- 
niture. 


J. N. McConaruy, with the Hennessy Co., Butte, 
Mont., has moved his department to a position in front 
of the elevator on the third floor. He is handling a 
much higher class of merchandise. 


Wits L. Coss, formerly with the Crews-Beggs 
Dry Goods Co., Pueblo, Col., has charge of the carpet 
and drapery department of the Paris Dry Goods Co., 
Great Falls, Mont. 


J. W. Barnes, who has been with the Harbour- 
Longmire Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., since October, 
1916, in charge of their upholstery department, has 
gone with the Stewart Dry Goods Co., Louisville, Ky., 
in a similar capacity. 


Joun H. WittiaMs has been appointed manager 
and buyer of the carpet and rug department, and also 
salesmanager for the C. F. Murray-Smith Co., Wilkes- 
barre, Pa. Mr. Williams has had a wide experience in 
the furniture and carpet business, and has been with 
the Murray-Smith Co. since the opening of their new 
store three years ago. 


R. L. Bropr has been appointed manager and 
buyer for the drapery, carpet and decorative depart- 
ments of J. H. C. Petersen’s Son Co., Davenport, Ia. 
Mr. Brodt has been with the Davidson Bros. Co. 
Sioux City, for the past nine years. 


AN UNUSUAL STORE FEATURE. 

HE new Chinese rest-room in the women’s wear 

store of Oppenheim, Collins & Co., New York, is 
one of the finest of its kind. The designs and fittings 
throughout the room are extremely Oriental in their 
effect. The total cost of this room with its furnish- 
ings is said to be more than $18,000. 

The room, which is on the fourth floor of the build- 
ing, is thirty by thirty-two feet, and was designed by 
Chamberlain Dodds, of this city. The color scheme is 
red and gold, sobered down by lounges of black silk 
and beautiful Chinese tapestries. It is lavishly fur- 
nished with Chinese antiques. One large piece of 
hammered brass is believed to be more than one hun- 


.dred years old. Another brass mantel decoration was 


one of the show articles in the Chinese Building at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition, and was obtained by the 
firm at a great cost. In order that the room may be 
always in harmony with Chinese effects, a bowl of in- 
cense is kept burning all the while. The attendants are 
dressed in Oriental costume. 





CHANGES OF SALESMEN 


Samuel Pinner is now covering the Metropolitan 
district for the Henry Kest Co., showing the lines of 
the Eastlake Mfg. Co., Schadewald Mills, and Henry 
Goldthorp. 

Benard Boeswinkle, for several years designer for 
the Ferguson Bros. Mfg. Co., has taken a position as 





‘ general manager with David Van Blerkom, 117 West 


Twenty-third Street. 

Maurice Lodge will represent E. C. Carter & Son 
in one of their territories, the hub of which will be 
Detroit. He will cover Michigan, parts of Northern 
Pennsylvania and Ohio. He left on his first trip 
May 12. 

Louis Marx, formerly junior partner of Marx- 
Simson & Co., importers of laces and embroideries, 
this city, has joined the salesforce of E. C. Carter & 
Son. His headquarters will be in St. Louis, and he 
will cover southwest Indiana, western Kentucky, south- 
ern Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Iowa and Nebraska. 

B. R. Vaughan is covering Florida, Louisiana, Ala- 
bama, Tennessee, Mississippi, Georgia, North and 
South Carolina and Virginia for E. C. Carter & Son. 

Charles W. Hazen, one of the better known New 
England traveling men, is now representing Alex. 
Jamieson & Co., in the New England territory. 

J. H. Newman was recently transferred from the 
Boston office to the Chicago office of E. C. Carter & 
Son, to succeed Samuel Adler. Mr. Newman will 
cover northern Illinois, including Peoria, also Indiana, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota. On May 1 the Chicago of- 
fice will be removed to room 1701 Heyworth Build- 
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ing, at the corner of Madison and Wabash Avenues. 
H. M. Chaffee will succeed Mr. Newman in Boston 
and the New England territory. 





OBITUARY. 


KENNETH ASHBY BROWN. 
B ime DARLING, who is at present abroad at the 

factories of John Brown & Son, Ltd., Glasgow, 
sends word that Kenneth Ashby Brown, only son of 
Nicol Paton Brown, Chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tors of John Brown & Son, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland, 
was killed in action on April 14. Mr. Brown, who paid 
a visit to this country shortly before the war, made a 
trip covering the larger cities in the United States, and 
will, therefore, be remembered by many of the buyers 
of the trade, who will share the regret of his more inti- 
mate friends at his untimely demise. 


SIR ARTHUR LASENBY LIBERTY. 
a as we go to press, word reaches us of the death 
of Sir Arthur Lasenby Liberty, aged seventy-four 
years, head of Liberty & Co., a man of foremost com- 
mercial rank in England, and the promoter of many 
industries. 





BERBECKER & ROWLAND MFG. CO. 
CONSOLIDATE INTERESTS. 
Ede Berbecker & Rowland Mfg. Co., Waterville, 
Conn., have recently announced to the trade that 
they have taken over the business of their former 
Western house, known as the Julius Berbecker & 
Sons Co., and will conduct all their business from 
the factory and home office at Waterville, Conn. 
The consolidation will in no way change the 
personnel or management of the business. 
A local sales office and wareroom will be main- 
tained in Chicago, at 312 West Madison Street. 





A CHANCE TO HELP THE BOYS. 
ale of small samples, 8x10 in size or there- 
abouts, was sent recently by Elms & Sellon to 
this office and forwarded to the Army and Navy 
Relief Corps Unit Branch’s New York headquarters 
to be used in making up “comfort kits” for the 
French allies. 

These kits are filled with odds and ends that 
will give comfort and enjoyment—a pack of cards, 
corncob pipe, some tobacco, postals, pencils, sewing 
material and a package of first-aid bandages. 

At first comfort kits were made up of khaki until 
some old-fashioned lady, running short of khaki, 
used cretonne, and the gay colors of the fabric made 
such a hit and so tickled the tired eyes of the men in 
the trenches that orders were sent out that hereafter 
cretonnes or other gaily-colored stuffs were prefer- 
able to somber tones. 
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J. H. Thorp & Co. have also contributed many 
samples. 

Any other firms wishing to contribute to this 
cause can ship samples that may be otherwise 
worthless to this office and they will be promptly 
forwarded. 
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BomanN—George Bomann, of J. H. Thorp & Co., has 
been elected president of the Aldine Golf Club Association, 
= ree made up of golfers, members of the Aldine 

ub. 


Osporne—I. J. Osborne, for several years with John M. 
Roche, and well known to many members of the trade in New 
York and outside points, is now attached to the infantry 
branch of the present Plattsburg camp. Mr. Osborne attended 
the Plattsburg manoeuvers last year, and holds the grade of 
Captain on the reserve corps. He is, we believe, the first 
member of The Commercial Travelers’ Association of the 
Upholstery and Allied Trades to actively take up military 
service. 


CuurcH—T. A. Church, who has been for several years 
Pacific Coast correspondent for “THe UpHo.sterer,” has ad- 
vised us that, because of his entering a military training camp 
in the Pacific Coast section, he will be unable to continue his 
monthly letters. This note will explain Mr. Church’s failure 
to call on the trade as usual. 


FELDMAN — Emanuel Feldman, of Feldman, Armon & 
Co., Philadelphia, reached home May 2 after a four months’ 
trip to Japan. Mr. Feldman’s trip was mainly in the interest 
of the firm’s “Wildwood” grass rugs which are being manu- 
factured extensively there. 








Advertisements under this heading, Five Cents a word. Minimum 
charge, One Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confidence. 





WANTED—Young man not over thirty-five years to as- 

sist in buying and managing rug and drapery depart- 
ment. State experience and salary in first letter. Address 
“Assistant,” care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—SALESMAN for out-of-town trade, not over 

forty years of age, who has had experience in selling or 
using fine upholstery fabrics. Apply by letter only, giving 
full particulars. All applications will be considered confi- 
dential. Cheney Brothers, 219 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


WANTED—SALESMAN to sell jute and cotton batts to 
upholsterers, also seamed burlap for packing. Commis- 
sion basis. Address “Burlap,” care The Upholsterer. 


A NOVELTY CURTAIN MANUFACTURER with fif- 

teen years’ experience desires to associate himself with 
an upholstery salesman having a large buying acquaintance 
and also a little capital. Address “Manufacturer,” care The 
Upholsterer. 


EXPERT DESIGNER of high-class furniture, thoroughly 
conversant with period styles, capable of making colored 
interior perspectives, would consider change. Address 
“Experienced,” .care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—A young man to assist in calling on the re- 

tail trade in Philadelphia by a large domestic lace cur- 
tain manufacturer. Address “Domestic,” care The Uphol- 
sterer. 


WANTED— EXPERIENCED SALESMAN by Chicago 
house to represent established line of foreign and domestic 
cretonnes, draperies and lace curtains for Eastern and Pacific 


SALESMAN WANTED by manufacturer of marquisette 

curtains for Metropolitan district and New York State. 
Must have established trade among jobbers and department 
stores. Good proposition to right party. Address “Marqui- 
sette,” care The Upholsterer. 





Srarement or THE Ownersuir, Manacement, CrmcuLation, etc., required 
by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of Tue Upnotsterer anv INTERIOR 
Decorator, published monthly at New York, N. Y., for April 1, 1917. 

SraTe oF Yorx 
County or New Yorx § **- 

Before me, a notary public in and for the State and county aforesaid, 
personally appeared William M. Lawton, who, having been duly sworn accord- 
ing to law, deposes and says that he is one of the owners of Tae Upnotsrener 
anp Inrerton Decorator, and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of Au- 
gust 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on 
the reverse of this form, to wit: 


That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, 
and business manager are: 
Publisher, Clifford & Lawton 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
Editor, John W. Stephenson 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
Managing Editor, C. R. 
Business Manager, W. M. Lawton 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of individual owners, or, 
if a corporation, give its name and the names and addresses of stockholders 
owning or holding 1 per cent. or more of the total amount of stock.) 
Clifford & 73 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
Cc. i 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
Ww. 


That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: None. 

That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stock- 
holders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders 
and security holders as they appear upon the books of the company, but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of 
the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and secur- 
ity holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affant has no reason to believe that any other person, association, or corpora- 
tion, has any interest, direct or ¥ tele, in the said stock, bonds or other securi- 
ties than as so stated by him 

Wm. M. Lawron. 

—_ A if subscribed before me this 15th day of alg 1917. 


Wm. J. Fiscuer 


Coast territory. Address “Textile,” care The Upholsterer. (My commission expires March 30, 1918.) 








THE NEW YORK UPHOLSTERY TRADE IS ASKED 
BY GOVERNOR WHITMAN, THROUGH THE TRADE 
PRESS EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, TO SUPPLY 150 
MEN TO BRING THE NEW YORK NATIONAL GUARD 
UP TO FULL WAR STRENGTH. 2 aa 


VERY Employer can, by careful selective suggestion and proper influence, 


provide his part of this quota. Married men and those with dependents, 
men in very important positions, and men outside the age limit are not wanted. 
Recruits may enlist at the nearest National Guard Armory or National Guard 
Recruiting Station, but names should be sent also to the Trade Executive Com- 
mittee so that we can have full credit for our quota. 
Remember this—The National Guard offers an attractive opportunity for service 
in association with men of common interests and even personal acquaintance. 


RECRUITS 


Prospective recruits must be between 18 and 45 years of age, unmarried and in 
good physical condition. Weight must be not less than 125 pounds, height not 
less than 5 feet 4 inches, must be able to read at a distance, without glasses, 
black letters 3-4-in. square with right eye and 1 3-4-in. square with left eye, must 
be a citizen of the United States or have declared his intention to become such. 
Under statement from the War Department, those enlisted after the Declaration 
of War will be discharged at the termination thereof. Address for particulars 


JOHN W. STEPHENSON, Room 1201, 373 Fourth Avenue 


Member Recruit Committee 














“T saw it in Tue UJPHOLSTERER,” 





